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The Thermos “Simplex” Flask, besides keeping culd 
liquids cold, keeps hot liquids steaming hot for twenty-fou: 
hours. . You can. make tea hot before leaving home in the 
morning, pour it hot mto your “Simplex” Flask, and 
enjoy it fresh and steaming when far away in the after- 
noon. 


Icy cool drinks on- scorching days; icy cool when others 
re vcuerally lukewarm; joy cool drinks ready at an 
pomeut, under any condition—anywhere. 


Think how delightful when “ out for the day ”—holidays 
‘picnics and the like. The THERMOS “SIMPLEX” 


Li. \—obtainable for six-and-sixpence—makes all this 
ossihie, 


No waiting, no paraphernalia of spirit stoves, or kettles, 
no trouble at all. : 

And think of the value of a “Simplex” Flask in the | 
sickroom and nursery ! ; 


LS NET TN RS ome OES 


In the Thermos “Simplex” Flask cold liquids remain 


‘ce \ for days whatever the outside temperature may » Besides, the Thermos “Simplex” Flask, though cost: 


6/6, never loses its power. With reasonable care it las’ : 
lifetime ; the first cost is the only cost. Geta “Simp” ; 

’ Flask without delay, and reap the benefits from om. | 
rfght on. . 


Tuermos SIMPLEX Fiasxs 
KEEP HOT LIQUIDS 
BOILING HOT ror 24 nour: 


As you value satisfaction, steadfastly refuse to accept any im! '' 
The “Simplex” is a Genuine Thermos Speciality, offering the (ic 
Thermos Advantages. | 


THE 


my 


SIMPLEX 


are no chemicals or spirits to be used—no ice | j : 
y is a genuine Thermos 


‘—no additional: expense—no trouble. You just 
« liquid cold into the Thermos “Simplex” Fiask, 
' stays until required. 


FicRMOS SIMPLEX FLasks 
‘SEP COLD LIQUIDS 
9LD FOR DAYS. 


vithout a Thermos “Simplex” Flask—now that ite wonderful 
‘re obtainable for six-dnd-sixzpence—is to miss one of the most 
/ investments in the world. 


e 
a 


The latest Thermos speciality is the 


THERMOS “JUNIOR” CAN 


This is similar to the ordinary pint Thermos ( 
holding SpROn rea tey half a pint, and is just + 
needed for keeping a small quantity of milk or a: 
liquid hot. 


THERMOS FLASKS from 6/6 to 10 gui. 
THERMOS CANS from 15/6 (o &5 - 


a  - 


‘atest Thermos speciality is the 


THERMOS “JUNIOR” FLASK 


is just half the size of the pint Flask, and can be 
leather and nickel, and both round and oval shape. 
st convenient for the pocket, or when only a small 
'y of liquid ig desired. 


Remember, aff genuine 
Thermos goods have 


® omly—A, E, GUTMANN & CO.,.8 Long Lane, London, E.C. *6- THERMOS’ on them. 
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JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM J 
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Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and trefand), Limited. 


| AM GOODY TWO 
SHOES. 


Printed on Strong 
Jsinen in Fast Colours. 


Can be Washed. 


Easily made-up oter 
Dollies are: 
Daffy Down Dilly, Cin- 
derella, Goldenlocks, 
Lucy Locket, ‘Queen of 
Hearts, Little Bo- Peep, 
Curly Locks, Bye Baby 
Bunting, Old King Cole, 
Little Miss Muffet, and 
Little Betty Blue. 


12 Assorted 1s.; 6 for 7d.; 
3 for 4d. All post free. 


FAddress—' HOME NOTES,” 
18 Henrietta St., London, W.C. 
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£100. 


£100. 


WEEK ENDING AUGUST 25, 1910. 


£100. 


TREASURE FOR TRIPLETS. 


£100. | 


WHAT TRIPLETS ARE. 


words you add that are called a “Triplet.” 


To make a “Triplet” you take any one of the three 
phrases of three words given in the first column below and 
add to it three additional words which begin with the same 
letters as the words of the phrase you have chosen. These 
initial letters may be used in any order you like, and should 
have some bearing on the phrase selected. It is the three 


£100. 


these examples: 


Phrase t 


When Algy Calls 
Airships Take Passengers pe Too Adventurous, Perhaps. 


Our Cook Leaves 


i 5 Ong Penny. 


£100. 


£100. 


£100. 


HOW TRIPLETS ARE MADE. | 
Here are examples which will show you ata giance how to 
make “Triplets.” Please note that you must not use any of 


Triplet t 
pw” Watch Amy's Countenance. 


ww Late Courting Obvious. 


WHERE IS YOUR WINNING LINE? 


THIS WEEK'S CONTEST. 


Ix this week’s Triplets Contest we again give you three 
ai of three words each, and we ask you to make 

riplets with the three initial letters of any one of these 
phrases, The three phrases are as follows: 


When Algy Calls. 
Airships Take Passengers. 
@ur Cook Leaves. 


Please note that the words of your Trip!et must have the 
same initial letters as those of the words of the phrase 
you select. These letters, however, need not be used in the 
order given, but your Triplet should have somo bearing on 
the phrase chosen. 

In the heading above you will find examples which will 
show you at a glance how to make this week's Triplets. 

When you have made your Triplet to your satisfaction, 
Write it out on the form in theadjoiningcolumn, and send it on 
to us at once in accordance with the rules for competitors. 
Pear in mind that only one Triplet must be written on 
an entry form. If you make more than one Triplet, 
even with the same initials, or with different variations 
of these initials, each Triplet must be written on a separate 
entry form. 

Now that you see how Triplets are made, start at once to 
make some of your own. We undortake to distribute a 
sin of not less than £1C0,so be sure you post your Triplets 
on to us, and you may be a winner of a good big cheque. 


RULES WITH WHICH COMPETITORS MUST COMPLY. 


1 All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry fo 
or a will be disqualified. If more than ove attempt ic made 
* a be written on a separate entry form. 
ite hen you have filled ap the entry form, cut it out, attach to 
Fe ag order for sixpence, and place it in an envelope addressed 
Wo e Epitor, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, 


connctlatk your enve!ope “ Triplets No. 10”” in the top left-hand 


4. . 
ing must arrive on or before Thursday, 


5. Everyone who enters must send a postal order for 6d. with 


Pearson Ltd., and must be crossed &C 
in the manner shown in this example. The 
numter must be written in the space ‘provided 
on the entry form. Where one P.O. of higher 
value is sent to cover more than one attempt, the 
number of this P.O. must be written on each , 
entry form. . 7 

6. Of the amount received (after deducting ten per ecnt.), three- 
fourths will ba divided amongst the senders of the ten Triplets 
which are considered to be the best by the adjudicators, by whom 
originality of ilea will be tiken into consideration. If there are 
more senders than one of a Triplet thas selected by the adjudica- 
tors, a tenth part of this three-fourths will be divided emongst 
such senders. ae 

7, The remaining one-fourth will be awarded in ee by the 
adjudicators amongst those competitors whose efforts show merit. 

8. This week the Editor guarantees that tho amount distributed 
shall not be less than £109. Ger 

9. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to tho 
loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. | i , 

10. No correspondence will be antered into in connection with 
the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 

11, The published decision is final, and competitors may only 
enter on this understanding. 


ENTRY FORM. 


the entry form. The P.O. must be made payable to C. Arthar 
er 


TRIPLETS No. 10. 


aus nee Cee GSoe ee Wenn tmnaeaks eee CeTETS ETS see Cems eeene 


coe cee ccc ec cee cer cecccescneeesssconsvcccersseserescneses eee lee 


Liagree to abide by the decision published in “ Pearson ’s 
I enter only on 


Weekly,” and to accept itas final, and 
this understanding, and I agree to abide by the printed 
conditions. 
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RESULT OF TRIPLETS No. 7. 

In Triplets No. 7 the amount availablo for distribution 
was £75. To cach of the following a prize of £5 12s. 6d. has 
been awarded : 

When Mabel Sings: ‘‘ Washingtons”’ silently migrate. 

Mrs. Potter, 3 Gboucester Terrace, Kew. 

Banks Are Shut: ‘ Agricultural Settlers” bothered. 

A. Nixow, 91 High Road, Chiswick. 

When Mabel Sings: ‘“ Might” seems “ Wrong.” 

Frep Youna, 133 Praed Street, Paddington. 

Strange Bundle Found: Bride's fritters “ sacrificed.” 

Mrs. Lucy, 60 West Street, Horsham, Sussex. 

When Mabel Sings: Malcolm Scott whistles. 

Jack Hennt, 35 St. John’s Cottages, Montrose, N.B. 

Banks Are Shut: “ Better security” advocated. 
Me. Jerrotp, Police Station, Bromsash, Nr. Ross, 
Herefordshire. 
When Mabel Sings: Mahogany sideboard wobbles. 
C. F. Rowpen, Wycar, Bedale, Yorks. 
Banks Are Shut: Special “ allowance” begged. 
Mz. Barras, High Street, Haddenham, Bucks. 
When Mabel Sings: Martyrs welcome “‘ steaks.” 
Miss MaNsFIELp, Coastguard, Easington, near Hull. 
When Mabel Sings: She wears “ mail.” 
Hesry Cromsie, 8 Maxwell Squaro, Pollokshiclds, Glasgow, 


15 GIFTS OF £1 1s. EACH. 


Rayne, Miss B., 69 Edith Road, Kensington. 
* Fish Pool,” King’s Caple, Herefordshire. 


3 GIFTS OF £1 EACH. 
Fisley, Miss I., 45 Maple Street, Fitzroy Square. 
Kershaw, W., 1 Bridge Road, Broadway, Hammersmith. 
Mills, K., 24 Arundel Road, Brighton. 
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“P, —— POOR CHAP. 

‘cor Riggsley! I met him a moment ago, and he 
i to be terribly depressed. I hadn’t heard before 
= mentioned it that he had lost his wife. When did it 

appen ? n 
“His wife? Riggsley hasn't lost his wife. You mis- 
tnderstood him. I met him just after he’d been talking 
3©4, and he told me he had lost his pipe.”* 
bim h, his pipe! And I let him pass on without giving 
more than a word or two of sympathy.” 


Assist ant : «Mrs, Wenglebob complains that her 
Photographs don’t look eta 
fy] nOTOORAPHER: “Complains! She ought to be grate- 


The Editor of THE SMALLHOLDER offers a big prizs for a biz ess. 


Miss pe Fasuion: “ Mother, what shall we send Miss 
Styles for her wedding present ?” 

Mrs. pe Fasuion: “ Will the list be published in the 
paper 2 

‘No; she says that’s vulgar.” 

“Send her a plated saltspoon.” 

— ste 

“Tere are times,” said the sentimental old bachelor, 
“when I once more long for childhood’s happy days.” 

‘It’s just the same with me,” rejoined the spinster. 
“There are times when I'd give a five-pound note to be 
able to hang on tho front gate and make faces at women 
I don’t like, instead of having to say: ‘ How do you do, 
dear? I’m 80 glad to see you. Do take off your coat 
and make me a nice, long visit !’" 


SOMETHING SOOTHING. 

“Wett, my little man,” said the house-surgeoa 
cheerily to the new patient, ‘‘ how do you feel ?” 

“ He seems all right,” said the nurse. ‘“‘ I’ve just taken 
his temperature.” 

‘“‘Good. Have you had anything to eat, sonny ?" 

“T had a little, sir.” 

“ What did they give you?” 

“ This lady gimme a picco of glass to suck, sir.” 


St Oe 
Miss Woopsy: “So Mr. Smart really said he con- 


sidered me very witty—eh ?” 


Miss Knox: “ Not exactly ; he said he had to laugh 


every time he met you.” 


Sce this week's issue for full particulars. 


- 
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Ths World's Best Slories 


Told Week by Week. 


Dan Rolyat’s Tumble. 
Dan Rotyat, who edits our “ Quips ‘tnd Jestiets * 
elegy has played all manner of characters before the 
t. 


He has played Shakespearian , been the black- 
hearted villain in countless me , and been three 
different personalities in one evening in a small, fit-ep 


touring company. But such delightful humour as he 
bound to force him to the front as 8 


His humour sometimes got the better of him even when 
representing the most serious characfer, and he tells a 
good story in this connection. 

“‘In ene melodrama I played in,” he says, “ everything 
for the first two acts went splendidly. 


wood ; I had slipped a roll of forged notes into 
ket-book, a ge 


lattering hisses, : 
“ Brimful of confidence, I went on for the 
that in which I had to rob the safe which contained the 


was to pry’ to 
again t’ my head 
thud. 


a futile effort to smother his shouts of delight.” 

Dan Rolyat has thoroughly mastered the art of tumbling 
and can successfully undertake the most risky falls. 
Moreover, he can get a wonderful amount of humour into 
the movements of his legs. 


A Living Creature. 

Ustixe Mr. Horace Avory, who is said never to have 
made a joke in his life, Mr. T. G. Horridge, K.C., the 
second of the two new judges, is of a genial frame of mind. 
He can appreciate a g story, tell one, too. Al- 
though Takaown to the general public before that sen- 
sational January night, over four years ago, when he was 
announced as the victor of North-East Manehester, he 
had made a good reputation at the Bar. 

One of his favourite stories is that of the yokel who 
was taken into court by his father, and saw, for the first 

: ee ee te aa i 

The young man gazed open mouth at fi 
bs women Gd eran on the ch.- The j tone 
pei silent and motionless, to the evidence, when he 
suddenly took up his pen to make a note. 

“ Whoi, feyther,” exclaimed the youth in surprise, 

“ it’s aloive.’ -_ 


: .  Saluting the Prince. 

Ir Prince Henry of the Netherlands, who recently met 
with a serious cycling accident, has one weakness, it 
fs pride at being a f Even now he has not yet got 
ever the early raptures of being ua weak 
of the Dutch Army tells with pride of the only time he 
eame into contact with the Prince Consort. 

He was on sentry duty outside a gate of the Royal 
palace when he noticed a nurse pushing an él 
 aheoming ra in which reclined a ruddy-faced 

lenly it dawned on him that the baby must be the 
Princess Juliana, so as the nurse passed him he gravely 
drew himself up and saluted. 

When bis spell of duty was over he was surprised to 
geceive a summons to the palace. 

Still greater was his astonishment when he found 
himself in the presence of Prince Henry, who told him he 
had seen the first salute received by the baby princess, 
and he, therefore, presented the a ee with a handsome 
gift for his ready wit. 


Lord Strathcona’s White Shirt. 

Lorp Srratacona, the Grand Old Man of Canada, 
who recently celebrated his ninetieth birthday working in 
his London office as usual, started his adventurous career 
at a fur trading station in icy Labrador. 

Resouree and grit won for him the position of Governor 
of the Hudson Bay Company. 

ing his thirty years of solitude amid the snows and 
the Indians he never forgot the niceties of life, and when 
he came back to civilisation to take up his high office 
there were no rough edges of speech or manner to over- 
some, 


tg lemme thas alana emai 


Xi te erect the Rial Diy Cheney Ses as eo 
shall be allowed passage on its boats. One day, as a 
steamer of the Company neared one of the northernmost 
ports, a of white garments was seen stretched across 
the deck. watchers were amazed; for to them the 
= only the presence of a woman aboard 

Comment was freely made of the scandal that would 
ensue and the shake-up that would follow. When the 
boat docked, the line of washing had disappeared—still 
another proof of the scandal. . 

Later one of the landsmerrsaid to the captain : 


s 


laughed. 

© Oh," he said, ‘and didn’t we have the Govesnor 
himeelf along with us on this trip? And every day 
doesn’t he insist on having his clean white shirt, no matter 
how far north we are? t’s the white wash you saw 
strung along deck. And, what’s more, doesn’t his Lord- 
ship insist upon having his London paper laid beside his 
plate every morning, no matter if it is a year old t * 


Daylight Saving. 

Aurnovucs Mr. William Willett’s famous Daylight 
Saving Bilt has not been actively before Parlisment 
year, the scheme is already in operation in some of the 

Zosland ie th ime nae it. Atbough bis 

New is bo ong of adopting i 
idea is not now before t! 5 (oennnibe, Me, Willett is still 
indefatigably at work advocating it by letters to the 
Press. 


He tells the story of a group of farmers who were one 
night discussing the Bill in the smoking-room of a country 


inn. 

“ I don’t know wot Parlymint is a-coming to,” remarked 
one mily, “Ere they are a-tryin’ to pass a Bill 
addin’ two extry months to the winter.” 

An oki white whiskered farmer brought his fist on the 
table with a bang. 

“Well, I’m danged!™ he muttered. “D "em } 
An" ’ere am I letting my fodder run low. With their 
new fangled ways, they don’t take no stock o’ us farmers,” 


The Prince’s Watch. 

Price Francis oF Teck, who has been so energetic 
in his endeavour to raise funds for the London Hospital, 
was once the hero of an adventure which has its amusing 
side. He was in Ireland, when, walking alone late one 
night, he was jostled by a man who immediately hurried 
on. It was very dark, but so much as the Prince could 
see of the stranger did not reassure him. He ap 
te be a rather rough-looking individual, So Pri 
Francis instinctively felt for his watch. 

It was not there. 

He gave chase, shortly ran his quarry to earth, and 
demanded the return of his watch. — . 

The man protested his innocence, and the Prince began 
to assume a determined demeanour. E the 
man, ay ot ieee and 
chain, w the Prince slipped into his pocket. 

He resumed his homeward way, and on arrival at his 
hotel went to his dressing-room, and there on the stand, 
ticking away merrily, was his own watch, which he had 
forgotten to take when he went out earlier in the evening. 


Andrew Carnegie’s Story. 


AnpREw Caknscre at a recent dinner in Washington 
said that too many self-made men neglect the intellectual 
side. This sometimes puts them at a disadvantage. . 

“ T know a self-made man who said to his nephew :, 

“* Well, Tommy, my boy, what do they teach you 
st school ?* 

‘“** Latin and Greek,’ the boy replied, ‘and German 
and algebra.” 

‘““* Dear me!” cried the self-made man, ‘ And what’s 
the algebra for turnip ?*” 7 


Telling the News. 

Tue eminent poet and student of Tyrolese peasant 
life, Peter Rosegger, gives an interesting imstance of the 
manner in which bad news is broken by the villagers of 
his country. 

After a recent heavy thunderstorm a Tyrolese peasant 
came into the village inn and joined a lad of eighteen who 
had been drinking beer and smoking a pipe, and was just 
“ going back to the haying ” now that the rain had ceased. 
. = Sit still a while,” said the new-comer ; “ you can afford 


gear Segre genet ——— : 
* Well, m: Mat, ve grown a man Within 
the last half hour.”* 

And Mat, remembering the fearful thunderclap of half 
an hour ago, turned white as # sheet. 

The peasant then ae that his father, two sisters, 
and a brother, who had taken shelter from the rain under 
an old fir tree, had all been killed by the lightning striking 
the tree, 


Tie Odd Cornen 


The Editor wild give one of the famous P.W.-penknives 
éo any reader who sends him a paragraph acetal for this 
column. If there te more than one sender of @ paragra) i 
used, the tfe will be awarded to the reader whose 
contribution wae received first: 


THE MODEST TIMEPIECE, 
Way is a clock always the most modest thing in a 
room ? : 
Solution below, 


PURELY PERSONAL. 
Here are six pieces of varying shapes and sizes, <q 


if you can eut them out and fit them together to form 
8 letter of the alphabet, 
Solution bedew 
A MATCH GAME. 

Tus is one of those comfortable games which you must 
win if you knew the trick ; and the whole trick is that you 
must play first. 

There are players, twenty matches are set down, 
game is for each in turn to take one, two, or three 
tches, and the winuer is he who leaves exactly one 
opponent to take. 
wa lo it, Play first and leave your 
opponent 17 matches, next time leave him 13, then 9, 
then 5. Whether he now takes one, two, or three, you 
are able to leave him one, and so win. 


AWFULLY TRAGIC. 
Wear is the difference between the death of a barber 
and the death of a sculptor ? 
Solution below. 


REVERSED. 
He married his typist—it made quite a stir— 
And now he’s “ darling Jim.” 
For fully five years he dictated to her, 
And now she’s dictating to bim. 


A MATTER OF PRONUNCIATION. 

Joxz Eprron: “ How do you pronounce pol-op-ony ?" 

Page 6 Editor : “ Why, polopony, of course.” 

Joke Editor: ‘ No.” 

6 Editor: ‘‘ How do you pronounce it?” ; 

Joke Editor: “ Well, I usually pronounce it ‘po'9 
pony.’ 

POPPING THE QUESTION. 

Youxe Joxzs loved Miss Daphne Dimple. Young 
Jones was terribly shy. Young Jones had a happy 
faculty for making rhymes. Very well. One day whil‘t 
Young Jones was trying to summon up his courage to ass 
the time-worn question, Miss Daphne said 3 

eo ee oe yon Semen . ee 

That was young Jones’ “I am thinking,” he 
said, ‘ about— 

_ “ What you under foot do tread, 
What some people use for bread, 
And the thing all misers crave, ; 
There at once my thoughts you have, » 
What was young Jones thinking about ? 


SOLUTIONS. 


- THE MODEST TIME- PURELY PERSONAL. 
PIECE. Wuen fitted together 7§ 
Becavan it holds its shown here the pieces form 
bande belors iis fxco and | Hert 
runs down its own 
works, 


i 


z 
AWFULLY TRAGIC. 
One ofris up and dies; 
the other makes faces and 
busta, 


POPPING THE QUES- 


TION. 
Mat, = rye, money— 
matrimony. : 


If you wish to Know how good a boys’ paper can be, just look through a copy of THE SCOUT. 
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ective-Inspector Explains that Science, such as the 
Sircioss Telegraphy, which Resulted in Crippen’s Arrest, 
sually Helps the Wrongdoer. 

Iv discussing the modern criminal’s chance of escape 
it would be easy to make too much of the fact that “* Dr.” 
H. H. Crippen very nearly got clear away, and in the end 
was caught not b Scotland Yard but by the clumsiness 
of the disguises of himself and Miss Le Neve, the acumen of 
Captain Kendall, and the resources of wireless en ig 

Crippen’s case was peculiar. He had warning from 
the police that he was suspected, and yet he was given 
time to leave the country before the usual detective 
machinery was set in motion. 

Still, the number of criminals who have escaped is 
pretty serious. _ 

Among the factors that favour the modern criminal 
who is not caught redhanded, there is the great increase 
in population. It is easy for a man to be swallowed up 
in the millions of London or the hundred thousands of 
other great cities. 

Dress Clues. 

Then the fact that modern men dress so much alike 
is in the criminal’s favour. 

In olden days there was great varicty in dress; each 
class wore a distinctive garb. A criminal, of course, 
might change his clothes, but if he donned those of a 
class above or below him, he was pretty sure to attract 
attention because he would not wear them naturally. 

But, nowadays, millions and millions of men dress alike. 
To hunt for a man who was last seen wearing a blue 
serge or tweed suit and a bowler hat is at first sight 
rails like looking for a needle in a haystack. Women 
aro more distinctive in their dress, but still there aro 
thousands and thousands who aro content with a blouse, 


plain cost and skirt, and a straw or other hat that calls 
or no particular notice. On the other hand, the power 
of the Press is against the fugitive criminal. The majority 
of people will not stop to read the description of a 
‘wanted ” man posted outside a police-station, but they 
do read and remember it when they seo it in their favourite 
newspaper; and practically everyone reads the papers 
nowadays. 

Against this must be placed the fact that the papers 
often unintentionally hela the criminal by telling him 
how much is known and what steps are being taken to 
find him. 

Of course, much depends on the man and the crime. 
A stupid, ill-educated man, with little or no money, who 
commits, say, an unpremeditated murder which is quickly 
discovered, has a plas small chance of escape. Every 
loophole is soon cl by bias oe and telephone, and 
an almost impenetrable net is drawn round him. 

On the other hand, in the case of a gang of swell thieves 
plentifully supplied with money, modern inventions 
mostly favour them. 

The Criminal)'s Best Friend. 

They can use the telegraph and the telephone to warn 
each other, and, above all, they have reason to be grateful 
for the development of the motor-car. The motor-car is 
the swell criminal’s best friend. Before it came he had 
to rely for escape chiefly on trains, and once in a train he 
was very liable to be caught. 

Take the case of a country-house robbery in pre-motor 
days. The thieves had, as a rule, to make for the nearest 
railway-station, probably a small one, where the arrival 
of strangers, especially at an unusual hour, would be some- 
thing of an event. A shrewd guess could be made at 
their line of retreat ; they had to take tickets, and even 
if they changed their route or doubled on their tracks, 
they were in one way or another lcaving a plain trail 
behind them. If the telegraph were set in motion before 
they had time to Icave the train, they were pretty certain 
to be caught. To-day the swell gang, having carefully 
reconnoitred the ground and laid their plans, arrive 
unobtrusively on the scene in a motor-car, which they 
hide in a lane or other convenient spot. 

Having successfully ‘“ cracked the crib,” they are off— 
og ? That is the baffling problem the police have to 
ace. 
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If the thieves get only ten minutes’ start, the advantage 
is all with them. The people of the house or the police 
may follow in other motor-cars, but it is something of a 
wild-goose chase owing to the great difficulty of fore- 
casting with any certainty the route taken by the 
robbers. 

Of course, before the motor-car, the bicycle was a great 
help to the criminal. But a bicyclist really attracts 
more notice, and leaves a plainer trail than the motorist. 
He cannot disguise himself with oggles and a big coat ; 
he must pull up pretty frequently for rest and refresh- 
ment, and he travels much slower than a motor-car. 
Moreover, he cannot carry heavy booty in the way of 
plate, or, anyway, he cannot carry it without exciting 
attention. 

So far as carefully-planned robberies are concerned, 
the motor-car greatly favours the criminal’s chance of 
getting clear away. 

What Fiying May Do. 

It also favours the man who is attempting to leave 
the country. He can quickly and unobtrusively make 
his way to some small port, and get across Channel in 
some vessel not fitted for wireless telegraphy. 

Wireless telegraphy is obviously against the escaping 

criminal. Crippea and Miss Le Neve would probably 
have been caught without it, for their disguise was by 
no means impenetrable. Still, it made their capture a 
certainty. ‘ 
The development of flying will probably favour the 
well-to-do criminal, for like the motor-car the aeroplane 
i3 not tied to particujar routes. Indeed, it is even freer 
in this respect than the motor, which must keep to roads, 
whereas the aeroplane makes no tracks in the air. 

At present, however, the aeroplane is too much of a 
novelty to be safcly used as a means of escape. So far 
as the sudden criminal is concerned—that is, the man 
who for the first time commits somo dreadful crime and 
whose one instinct is to flee, I think his chances of escape 
have greatly decreased. 

It is practically impossible for him to find a hiding- 
place where at least his crime, if not his description, is 
not known within a few hours of its discovery. More- 
over, the operation of the extradition laws has been 
geetly extended, and it is difficult for him anywhere to 

d sanctuary—at least, in the case of murder. 


“ALL CHANGE FOR UGANDA!” 


Great developments and extensions are about to take place in connectfon with the Uganda Railway, 
of excitement on this queer line. Like the policeman’s, the stationmaster’s lot will not be a happy ons, an 


and once they are completed there is sure to be a great deal 


d our cartoonist pictures a few of the difficulties that 
he and the porters and passengers may meet. 


The. ot oe Lie § oo 
Here Is the morning rush for the 


Express. <° 


And heres a poor 
passenger. wrest=. 
ling with the myster 
ies of the Uganda 


—_—_—_—— > ip 
The popular tip fo the Uganda porter | hj \\ 
will probably be three beads... 9, ry 


Of course, the‘ passengers will. grumble at. NI ik 
the Refreshment Room ‘sandwich. 


enn 


i 
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One pities the Station Master in these 
parts —he has an unpleasant time 
when the trains are late. 


And we dort envy him when he has to -—7 
order this kind of loiterer. from the platform. 


Runny 
LronarpD Gar sat ruminating, bis features clouded by 


thoughts that were far from pleasant. 
He was niin to make certain conflicting facts harmonise 


into a feasible theory, and the task was not easy. The 
longer he thought about it, the more difficult did he find it to 
believe that which cold logic seemed to point out as truth. 

Fhe beautiful hazcl-eyed, soft-v woman, who other- 
wise had conveyed to him the impression of being all a woman 
should be, was deliberately trying to end her husband's life! 
Leila Kenyon, unloving and unloved—as far as her husband 
was concerned—weary of his swiftly-c moods, which 
alternated between deep depression and violent temper, 
was his would-be murderess, and if he, Garth, did not inter- 
vene, would inevitably accomplish her deadly work before 
many weeks had passed. 

He had what seemed to be irrefutable proof, and the 
knowledge was en him. B Aaa Patel certain 
strange symptoms en: w. poisoning ; 
Kenyon himeelf had confided in him tbat he believed he was 
being kilied by some unknown enemy; Leila 
Kenyon her husband what 
Hquids 


—— her blameless were her feelings more akin to hate 
th * : 

Before she had become his wife, Kenyon had contrived to 
conceal much of his imnate coarseness and of 
disposition ; once she was fettcred to him he had le no 
effort to act otherwise than with the despotic harshness 
that was natural to him. 

He had been utterly callous, absolutely indifferent to her 
inclinations ; he had never to taunt her with the fact 
that his money had bought her, had never lost an opportunity 
of trampling on her sensibilities. 

Yea Carth knew all this ; the eyes of love are very keen, and 
fn secret he loved her—this woman whom he believed 

rsistent ill-treatment by the man she had married and now 
Pathed had driven to crime. 

He had loved her long before she became the 


an sana gig of expec a 
announced his intention of making him his heir. A petty 
parce, developing into su even rectute, had led t 
din eeteaccs, an injustiee which death had robbed his 
relative of the power to rectify. 

The consequence was, that, without any definite profession, 


he had been glad to acce position of private secretary 
to Raymond Kenyon, w he bad met at the house of 
one of Leila’s aunts. 

All Kenyon’s business was transacted at his private house, 


and thus it was that Garth, against bis better judgment, had 
become an inmate of the house where there reigned as mistress 
the woman he loved—a house that was to her, he knew, little 
more than a mere gilded cage. 

t he had concealed his feelings 


With rare towards 
her ; — he suffered keenly, he had never made a slip, 
He a feeling that there t come a time 


when his presence would be necessary for her welfare, and 
even her eeoig Mor husband was becoming steadily more 
exacting and brutal in his bearing towards her, and there 
were times when he was almost abusive. 

Garth’s blood boiled at what he saw, and often he 
to take the bully by the throat and mete out a terrible - 
ment. But he knew that such a course would not serve 
Lefta one iota; the spleen of a nature such as Kenyon’s 
would turn with redoubled Venom t her whose part 
was pe and, an esi, ii i a dismissal would 
fnevitably ensue, and preclude any possibility of aiding her 
# alan reached a cieaax. . - 

Kenyon fell {ll, and although his wife assisted the trained 


purse & deal, she and Garth were thrown into contact 
with each other much more than before. As a rule, they 
were alone af meals, and very often she was the bearer of 


from her husband about matters that req 
the more he saw of her, the more difficult 
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red for him, but it had not been 
had been removed from her eyes. Alth 
had been compelled, the 
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to find, very swiftly, that she had escaped one 

for another infinitely worse. For within a 
few weeks of her marriage she realised she had given herself 
{nto the keeping of a man who cared for little save his own 


money - making ye va 
e@ another revelation. 
The doctor had hinted that this 
ouder == Wins won was Ih that 


A Tale of a Great Misunderstanding. 


By H. T. WEBSTER WORRELL. 


Complete Short Story. 


What wonder was it that 
her eyes lacked sympathy, a8 she 
watched the somi-conscious, semi- 
aleeping man who had made her 
wretched ? Suddenly Lane moved, 
and opened his eyes. He began to 
mumble, incoherently at first, and 
then with sufficient distinctness to 
be 


understood. ' 
“ Brandy—I want brandy! I'll 
have { ve ft me! I must have it—brandy, brandy! 
The mumblings rose to @ loud guttural cry, and 
shuddered. How often recently in his delirium had she 
heard that demand ! , 

** No alcohol on any account —It would be death to him!” 

The doctor's w rang in her ears with a peculiar 
persistency. An awful thought occurred to her. To accede 
Coe eee ee ee ee ety A 

ily whatever she gave es 
flavour sec 2 alcohol. Wh: Should she try to save him ? 
Of what value was his life ? ould it be a crime to—. 

Before her—why, she could not have told—there arose 
a mental vision of Leonard Garth, and she found herself 
piper this man who was her husband with him. What 
@ guif there lay between the mental and Le ay attributes 
of the two men! In fancy she saw her husband's secretary 
shake his head, @ grave ke in his clear eyes. For some 
ees pp mapa apa cpcrortene 
o ts ; then with a sudden gesture 
Saul amap the tetas thee ity 
ing to a table, she poured out.a tumblerful of water. 
She round with a swift, half. tened. for she 
fancied she had heard a footetep ou the door ; she must 
have been mistaken, for it was not time for the nurse to 
return, and she knew it could not be one of the servants. 

With a swift furtive movement she took from her bodice 
a tiny t ; opening it she emptied the contents into the 
glass. Her husband’s delirious demands for brandy dulled 
the creak of the door as it ed. It was Garth who 
entered. With the glass in her she turned towards the 
bedside. With o violent start, she moped short. 

“ You must not do this thing, Mrs. Kenyon!” he said, 
in low, tense tones. “You are sorely tempted—I know 
that ; but I say must not do 4” 

She was d white, and her breath came in panting 
There was terror in her eyes. 

t I heard him—raving ; I eame, fearing he might 
injure you in his delirium. I listened at the door ; I heard 
you mutter, ‘ I will do it—I must do it !’ and I feared for you, 
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THE DANGER OF AEROPLANES 
fe not confined to the aviators themselves. 
Several spectators have already been killed 
by falling and uncontrolled machines. PEAR- 
SON'S WEEBLY has now provided its readers 
against accidents of this kind by making 
every copy an insurance policy for £100. Read 
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and guessed—the truth! I wish to save you—from yourself, 
Mrs. Kenyon!” 

Gerth walked deliberately up to her, took the glass, and 
threw the contents amongst the ashes in the grate. 

“It ts better there!” he said, with significance. 
The sick man’s voice had sunk into a muttering incoherency. 

She had been too much taken aback to offer remonstrance ; 
but now she awakened suddenly into new vigour. : 

“No, {t must not be; you must not hinder me from what 
fs but just and right. It is powerful and quick in action; 
no one need ever know /” 

For the instant he was powerless to speak. What 
manner of woman was this that could talk thus of the crime 
she eee ? In the secret recesses of his thoughts 
he had rai her to the lofty pinnacle of an ideal womanhood, 
and he could scarcely believe it possible that his idol should so 
swiftly crumble—convicted out of her own mouth. 

“It must not be!” he said sternly. Her mn 
altered ; she seemed to be m some great effort of will. 

‘It is my affair,” she said coldly. 

og unas —— ain also!” he rejoined. 

er eyes ance, an lanced significantl. 
towards the door. . J 

“Promise me you will give him no more?” he demanded 
ee 

“I shall make no such promise. I am astonished that you 
see fit to suggest it!” 

a bell clanged im the hall below, and a startled look entered 

r eyes. 

“It is the nurse ; you must go!” 
; i bid I know that, but I must have your promise before 

Never 1 

The opening of the door could be heard. 

** Promise me you will give him no more before I have 
spoken to you again ?” 
es, yes, mise that!” she replied hastily; 
* but it will make no difference.” 

His mouth set in a grim line, he hurried out of the sickroom, 
and was just in timo to disappear into his own when the nurse 
came upstairs. . 

Half an hour later Leila Kenyon entered the library, where 
Garth stood staring cbetzactediy out of the window. 

“You wish to to me?” she suggested evenly. 
that 


She was very beautiful in her simple dress of grey relieved 
by a little cluster of rosebuds carelessly pinned at her waist ; 
the warm afternoon sun shone in upon her copper-hued hair, 
and mado — like burnished gold. The pure face was 
very white ; perfect lips were quivering. 
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“ Why do you express this wish? Why do you—_” 

At that moment a terrible ory ep | out lon upstairs, 
and as she sprang to her feet, a look of horror on her face. 
there came another, and yet another ; the grimness of Garth's 
expreasion became intensified. Their eyes met in a moment's 
understanding, and then ehe sped out of the room and up 
the stairs. 

_Entering the room, Mrs. Kenyon started violently, for thera 
was that on the sick man’s face which she had never seen 
before. His head lay at a strange angle, his limbs wero 
drawn up, and his clenched hands were gripping the 
counterpane. He was dead ! 

. * eS s e 
*T must go without delay ; it would not be right for me to 
remain here now. I shall be near at hand iP you should 
want my assistance in any way. I will leave my address, 
After I am assured I can be of no further use, I shall leave 
England—for a long time!” 

Leonard Garth uttered the sentences evenly, formally, 
deliberately. He loved her, this woman he believed guilty 
of a heinous crime ; if he had found it difficult to conceal his 
feelings whilst she was yet a wife, how infinitely harder was 
the task now she was free! But his resolve was implacable ; 
in no case could he breathe words of love to her before her 
husband was even laid in the grave, and afterwards his tongue 
must be equally tied. 

She inclined her head in silent acquiescence. 

“T thank you oe there be need, I will send for you.” 


‘“ Everyt in order; possibly it will not be 
necessary.” His tone was almost harsh, and he failed to see 
the little involun shiver that shook her slight frame. 

“ Good-bye, Mrs. yon f”” he said, as he moved towards 


“Good-bye, Mr. Garth!’ she responded, in a voice 2o 
low that it scarcely reached his ears. He caught a glimpse 
of something in her eyes that caused him to pause, and 
made yet more fierce the battle he was fighting within himself ; 
her head was bent again, and he stood looking at her for a few 
seconds. Then abruptly he turned—and Leila Kenyon was 
alone with her misery. 

* 


° * * 
“Tord Garth—Mra. Kenyon | Ob, you must forgive me, 
I did not know you were ready acquainted. Never mind, 


all the more to talk a Excuse me, my 


y 
Pgarth looked full inte. Leila Kenyon’s pale face. She was 


two he had been abroad. 
His father and elder brother had died in the interval, and 
he had come home to attend to his affairs. 

“* I did not know you would be here,” he observed, after an 


awkward, little interval. 

“ And I was equally fgnorant of the likelihood of your 
being a fellow-guest,” she returned. ‘‘ Otherwise——” She 
made a significant little gesture, Jat keine it. 

““T hope you are y in your om,” he suggested, 
after another pause. Something akin to a covert sner 
played about his mouth. 

Contented, but net happy,” she returned. 

* Ts it likely that you will ever know true happiness after 


he asked 

“I do not understand!” she replied 
tempted me; I was uninfluenced. I did my duty. What 
blame can you attach to me?” 

He stared at her in amazement. 

“I tempted you?” he ejaculated. “What do you 
mean ?” 

“Surely you cannot suggest you do not follow my meaning 
—you who deliberately tried to prevent me from using tlic 

ly means possible to save his life!” 

Garth was a strong man, but for the moment he could see 
nothing save a blurred vision of the beautiful black-gowncd 
woman that floated strangely before his eyes. Swiitly he 


conquered the weakness. 


‘You killed him, did sence) he ee 

** |—killed—him ?” hazel eyes dilated, and she shrank 
from him. Then she broke into a little hysterical laugh. 

“You say I killed him—I, who sought the best means fo 
save him. I knew that it was alcoho! that was really killing 

i that he consumed secretly and to an extent 
that even I was unaware until near the end. 

“With consummate cunning he concealed much of the 
truth from his doctor, and I. was determined to do my duty, 
even though I did not love him. I consulted a ialist, and 
he supplied me with a potent which in the form of 
powder E secretly put in hia d: I thought you had 
somehow divined what I was doing, and were trying to 

ay ‘though Trading t stay you fro ffort to 
ow it I was ‘o stay you from your cllor 
save him ?”” he donilakel Beskig, 

“ That is what I thought!” she assented quietly. 

She paused, panting. Garth elenched his hands. 

“ This is—the truth ?”? he demanded tensely. 

“It is the truth!’ she replied simply. ; 

He ~ silent for a space, and then he addressed her ver} 
earnestly. . 

= you ever forgive me for 80 foully misjudging you ’ 

“Yes, I can and do forgive you!’ she murmured. ‘“ But 
I also want forgiveness, for I songht you were urging me to 
relinquish my endeavours to save him.” 

“Tf there be need, yon have it,” he replied gravely. Then 
with sudden passion he took her hand. 

“+ Leite,” he said, almost hoarsely, “‘,the cross purposes have 
become straightened ; we wronged each othez.. I love you— 
for ar long I have loved you I will not say! Will you be 
m ie?” 

She lifted her beautiful face, and the glorious hazel ws 
looked with aby’ radiance up into his, and in them he rea‘ 
her answer. It was a quiet spot ; no one was near. ‘ 

Their lips met in the seal af their great love and perfec 
understandi 


e 
The youngster weare a leok of gtee. What ie it in his hand we see ?—A copy of THE SCOUT. 
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How Countries Mark and Guard their Frontiers. 


Happy is the country which possesses natural boundaries. 
We are better off in this respect than almost any other 
nation, for the whole of our 2,755 miles of frontier is 
guarded by the sea. Next comes Italy with 2,472 miles 
of coast-line, and the Alps like a wall across her northern 

dary. 

OT Conteeat these cases with those of Germany and 
Austria. The latter country has a frontier line of about 
3,800 miles, of which 2,996 is land, every mile of which 
must be guarded against the encroachments of her neigh- 
bours. Germany is almost equally badly off, for her sea- 
coast line is aly 744 miles, while 2,255 miles of land 
frontier border upon Russia, Austria, Switzerland, 
France, Holland, and Belgium, and far the larger portion 
of this great distance is not protected by mountains, 
rivers, or any other natural boundary. : 

The Germans lige their frontiers with unceasing 
vigilance, especially that which faces France along the 
southern border of Elsass-Lothringen, and France is 
by no means behind in her precautions. 

As soon as the war of 1871 was over France to 
build a huge chain of fortresses all the way from Belfort 
to Longwy. The steep Vonges mountains guard a portion 

of this frontier, but 
the rest is flat 
country, and tho 
boundary line runs 
% through forests and 
yp fields. 
~' Where the line 
runs through woods 
lt has 


is kept free of all 
undergrowth. 
Along the centre, at 
distances of about 


.,, ® quarter of a mile, 

A boundary of stone posts, very much like - 
our milestones, has been oe through are erected stone 
the foreste separating France from posts very like our 
Germany. ordinary mile- 


stones, Whenever a road runs along the frontier 
it is marked rr wooden posts ted on one 
side with the mch, and upon the other with the 
German colours. Custom houses stand not only on the 
railways, but upon all main lines of traffic, and are well 
guarded by police and troops. 

Rows are of constant ocourrence. Quite recently an 
Alsatian, who as a boy of eighteen had fought in the war 
of 1870 and had subsequently settled on the French 
side of the border, was drinking at an inn on the German 
ac when a German frontier guard saw him and chased 

im. 

The Alsatian, although nearly sixty years old, won 
the race, but when he got about a hundred yards 
across the line the German fired at him twice. Out 
swarmed the French and if an officer had not 


ae been st hand a fight would have been the 
result. 

Some rs ago @ tragic incident occurred not far 
from Belfor 


A French officer hunting a deer, 
in the excite- 
ment of _ the 
chase, galloped 
across the 
frontier. A Ger- 
man challenged, 
and, as the 
Frenchman cea 
not stop, 

and killed him 
on t. 
The Pradoh 
Government sent 

a pretty sharp 
~ note to Berlin, 
and we believe 
that compensa- 
tion was paid by 
the German 
Government. 

The Russo-German frontier is marked in similar fashion, 
and here troubles are of frequent occurrence, for the 
hungry, ill-paid Cossacks are constantly raiding over the 
border in search of poultry and pigs. 

The oddest frontier line in Europe is that which marks 
the boundary between Hanover and Holland, where it 
crosses the Rhine. A row of pontoons lies all across 
the river, chained bow and stern. Since the dividing 
lines runs through from stem to stern, the eastern halves 
of the boats are painted in German colours, and the 
ie in Dutch, The result is, to say the least of it, 
striking. 

While the boundary between the United States 
and Canada follows for many hundreds of miles the 


Stone cairns, seven feet high, which deter- 
mine the Far Western border between 
U.S.A. and Canada, 


—_s 


River St, Lawrence ana we great Lunes, we . ~ vast 
distance of prairie land beyond with no natural 

; demarcation. This is 
artificially delimited by 
pillars of fron and wood 
placed a mile apart. These 
are supplied alternately by 
the Canadian and United 
States Governments, and run 
from Lake of the Woods to 
the Red River valley. 
Beyond, mounds of earth 
and cairns of stone are used 
pv as marks. 

The pillars are hollow 
castings, eight feet high, 
eight inches square at the 
base, four at the top. Inside 
are well-seasoned cedar posta, 
Each pillar is inscribed in 
, raised letters on the north, 

Lt} ; ” 
re no end to ers, ons 


ee) eee rigs vy oe 1818."" The stone cairns are 
States and Canada. They are eeven feet high, eight feet at 
Ps a oe wen and we fot the base, and shaped like a 
‘ ; : 
pyramid. Earth is used 
eS where stone is not avail- 


able. 

The most famous of all boundary marks in song and 
story is 
“Pillar of Fare- 
well,* which aN 
marks the line i ree 
between Russia 
and Siberia. It 
stands between 
Ekaterinbur 
in Russia an 
Tiumen in Siberia, 
and is on the 
main road along 
which tens of 
ue tt 

ve t 
is an obelisk of 
brick about six- ,,/4M 
teen feet in Wy Mi ya 
height. On the ‘a 
west side it bears 
in Russian charac- _ = . 
ters the word ry, % Pillar of Farewell” on the Eriles? 

Europe,” on the Road, which marks the frontier of Russia 
other ‘‘ Asia.”* and Siberia, 


A Valuable and Interesting Article by an Eminent 
Dentist. 


(The author of this article is an eminent West-End 
dentist who, for reasons of professional etiquette, however, 
must remain anonymous. This article should be read in 
conjunction with the remarkable exposures of dental quacks 
now appearing week by week in M.A.P.). 


Tae majority of people do not understand either the 
importance of good teeth, or how to take care of them. 

It is no e ration to say that 90 per cent. of the 
people of this country have defective teeth, and this 
is a terribly serious matter, for bad teeth mean ill-health. 

It is true that teeth sometimes decay or go wrong 
through no fault of their owner. Serious illness almost 
always affects the teeth, for a tooth—this is a point 
little understood—is a living part of the body, and if 
person gets into a low state ai health, the teeth also lose 
their vitality. 

In some diseases, too, it is unfortunately necessary 
to administer drugs which injure the teeth. 


In the great majority of cases, however, bad teeth are 


the result of neglect, uncleanliness, and ignorance, 
Bad Teeth Poison the System. 


Bad teeth are harmful in two ways. In the first place, 
f been with defective teeth cannot properly chew his 


In the next place, bad teeth literally poison the whole 
system. They produce septic, that is, poisonous matter, 
4s surely as a festering wound on the body. The poison 
of the body wound, or most of it, is thrown off, but the 
a in the mouth are swallowed, and work incalculable 
‘ Now the point is that as a rule there is no exouse for 
ad teeth. Savage races notoriously have good teeth. 
This is not because their teeth are natural y stronger 
than ours, but simply because they take care of them. 

© care of the teeth should begin with the temporary 
or milk teeth of children. 


that because the milk teeth are only meant to last a few 
years, it is not worth while to have them stopped when they 
show signs of decay. 

This is a great mistake. It is gue as important to 
have dposying milk teeth attended to as it is to arrest 
decay in the permanent ones. 

Milk teeth serve two purposes, first, to enable the child 
to masticate his food, and next to kcep a place for the 
permanent teeth beneath. 

If a milk tooth falls out or has to be extracted 
prematurely, this is what happens: The adjoining teeth 
close in to fill the gap—Nature abhors a vacuum—and 
the permanent teeth beneath follow their lead, pressing 
in on the permanent successor of the lost milk tooth. 
This successor is, so to speak, strangled, and a pretty 
serious operation is necessary to free it. 

- As the milk teeth are, so will the permanent teeth be, 
and the premature loss of a single milk tooth may have 
most serious results. : 

The Question of Expense. 

I daresay some readers will say that they cannot afford 
to be always taking their children to a dentist. The 
average parent thinks that he does his duty if he takes his 
child to the dentist as soon as he complains of toothache. 
This is another great mistake. Toothache does not 
begin until decay has penetrated to the nerve of the 
tooth, by which time almost irreparable mischief may 
have been done. 

Teeth should be regularly inspected whether pain is 
felt or not. Decay is a slow process, and is easily arrested 
for good in its first stages ; but once it reaches the nerve 
it acts very quickly, and is difficult to stop. 

Now the care of your own and your children’s teeth 
should not cost you much. 

The Chinaman pays his doctor a fixed weekly or monthly 
sum so long as he is in good health. If he fall ill then 
the doctor gets no pay until he has cured the patient. A 
similar plan might well be adopted with dentists. Any 
reputable dentist will be only too glad to undertake the 
care of a family’s teeth in return for a fixed and very 
moderate yearly payment. 

It is then directly to his interest to keep your teeth in 
order, for if he neglects them then ho will have to do 
a lot of work practically for nothing. 

Of course, you must allow him to examine your tceth 
as often as he thinks necessary, and you must yourself take 
care of your teeth. 

Provided you have sound teeth to start with there 
is no reason why you should ever lose one, even have 
one stopped, so long as you live, excepting as the result of 
a blow, or other injury, or a serious illness. Teeth are not 


cause is particles of food being allowed to remain in the 
mouth, and in the crevices in and between the teeth. 

These particles, if left undisturbed, ferment and start 
decay. Obviously, then, regularly to brush the teeth 
and cleanse the mouth is a sure preventive of decay. 

The nightly brush is most important, for it is during 
sleep that the destructive germs get their chance if you go 
to bed with an unclean mouth. 


Penny a Pound Dentifricc. 

Regular brushing, however, will not preserve your 
teeth unless you use (1) a proper dentifrice ; (2) a suitable 
brush ; and (3) use the brush in the proper way. 

For a dentifrice you cannot beat ordinary common 
whiting, which, in the form of “ prepared chalk,” you 
can buy from any chemist for a penny a pound, and a 
pound will last months. 

Use a small brush, for otherwise you cannot effectively 
get to those crevices which it is so important to keep 
clean. 

Most people are content to brush the teeth from side to 
side, but that is not enough. The teeth should be brushed 
both front and back, and particularly should the brush 
be used with an up and down motion. If, like the average 
person, you wait till you have toothache before going 
to a dentist, beware of employing an unqualified one. 

M.A.P., Lam glad to see, is exposing the widespread harm, 
misery, and loss caused by dental quacks, so I will just 
mention two or three points. 

(a) No qualified and registered dentist is allowed te 
advertise, exhibit a show-case, or a scale of charges. 

(b) Only qualified dentists are allowed by law to describe 
themselves as “dentists” or “dental practitioners.” 
Beware of “dentistry,” ‘dental surgery,” “ artificial 
tecth institute.” They are invariably conducted by 
unqualified men, or qualified men who have been struck 
off the register for professional misconduct. 

(c) No reputable medical man will attend at an 
unqualified dentist’s to give an anxsthetic. 

(d) While an unqualified man may be competent 


enough to extract teeth, he is seldom competent to sto 
them. Therefore he extracts teeth that could be saved. 
Well-cared-for teeth mcan health, happiness, and a hale 


old age. ont fe 238 


BEFORE HAYING YOUR TEETH 


attended to, inquire of the Editcr of “M.A. P.” 

if the dentist you propose to visit is on the Dentists’ 

Register. It may save you much suffering and 
expense. 


fany parents fail to understand this. They think | meant to decay, why then do they do so? The great | preveeccceseeeeeereeeee reese essere seer rrooe 
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Quite a Long Interval. ; 
A Cricklewood dentist was charged at Willesden with 
being drunk and disorderly. 
The Accused: ‘“ Would you be surprised to hear that I 
had not had a drink from midnight until 2am. ?” 
The Constable: ‘‘ No, I shoul not be surprised.” 
The Accused: “Then you ought to be.” (Laughter.} 


The Merry Widow. 

&t Marylebono Police Court a woman was charged with 
being drum ava disorderly. The constable stated that he 
found the .oman duncing and singing in the Marylebone 
Road at @ qaarter to one in the morning, to the great 
amarement ot &® crowd. 

“My old man ha: kicked the bucket,” she cried 
hilurionsly, and the crowd sympathetically responded, 
“ You'll soon get tie insurance money.” 


‘Sielure’ Fars 


THE REFLEX LAMP. 


OF ae or ee reflecting light. It 
fs the Reflex lamp, and is attached to the rear of 
¢, when another vehicle provided with 


cylinder. 


>_——_0c< 
THE CLOD CRUSHER. 
In this picture the principle underlying the working of 
 clod crusher for farm work - 


is illustrated. 


Fig. 1., it presents an even top, whilst 
along the bottom the line is broken, 
caused by the discs with the large 
bearings dropping down. The loose 
wheels adapt themselves to any inequali- 
ties fest the and their in 

7 working continually upwards 
< the implement becoming 
ieog working on crumbling soil. actual 

erushing of the clods is, of course, done by the cogged 
wheels: the cog breaking a lump in half and the 

_ following, dividing it into quarters and 


te . 

Sieked Fars 
How Horse Thieves are Treated. 
Sixteen horse thieves have been lynched by peasants in 
the village of Smirnovo, Russia. They were thrashed and 
Deaton by the owners of the horses, three of them killed, 
and thirteen severely matilated. Cossacks arrived the day 
after the lynching and arrested forty-three of the villagers, 

Cruel School Desks. 
Dr. Littlewood, of Mansfield, says that 30 per cent. of the 
inspected 


prevents 


i 


children in a Nottinghamshire school which he 

had curvature of the spine, due to the shape of the desks, 
which were constru for the comfort not of the children 
but of the adults attending Sunday services in the school. 


No Quarier. 
uty-Sheriff Cauley went to a farm near Elliott, 
pi, U.S.A., with a warrant for the arrest of several 
négroes 
obarged 


charged with a minor offence. Seven negroes 
_upon him with pitchforks and scythes, and he 
fire with two revolvers, killing five of them and 
two. 


Little Incidents Recorded from the Daily Papers that 
have Caused the Courts to Smile. 


Words Wanted ! : 
The prosecutor in a case at Mariborongh Street said he 
had written a letter to the prisoner, part of which was read 


“ You have done well.” 


opini 
ted “g an: “I fainted 


ra reply was also read. It 


His Song 
At Bow Street Police-court. 
Policeman: “ He was trying to sing.” . 
Accused: “ Tryi fo stag) Any wee wih 8 Oo 
common sense woul: wn I was singing ‘ When 
other lips and other hearts.’ ” 


An electro-plated pe cil-case is given to the sender of each accepted picture par. used an 
; unsuitable paragraphs 
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MANY IN ONE. 
Tx tool Mlustrated here is a very handy thing to have 


slip. The jaws themselves meet 
at C, and form a pair of 
Disa 

case 

ie pest 


recie|t 


of the wheel descending into nearly a_ vertical 


The arm is brought to a halt by the stop C on the 
plate B, and the house i then above ground, and can be 
wheeled along. The wheel revolves on a short axle 
forming part of the arm, A, the arm itself working on » 
pieoh Bethe pats SEE Sn i ee 


When the house has been moved to the desired 


spot a slight push backwards causes it to sink down to the 


position, 


A Few Items of Fact that Will Interest You, 


Girl ae Van-Boy. 


Half a Minute Shaves. 

Endeavouring to beat the world’s “shaving record” 

(seventy-one men in an hour), a barber of Broken 
succeeded i 


ele ig Soe b hyt A 
: o 
to the failure in the supply of unshaved = Mee of the 


fifty-five men had both upper lip and chin shaved. 
250 Per Cent. Dividend. 

At a recent meeting of the Vallambrosa Rubber 
held at Edinburgh, a dividend of 250 cent. 
declared. of the future of the 
the chairman said the continuance 


Lobapprmee oy omy mri gag cal it desirable in 


Co., 


What! 

“He was close to the term traminus,” said a constable t 
the Kingston magistrates, when giving evidence in an 
obstraction case. 

Waiting for Work. 

“J stand in Curtain Road, waiting for work,” said 
judgment debtor at Shoreditel. “The wifes in work, yout 

‘onour. 


A Bad Judge of Dress. 

A young woman who applied at Bloomsbury County 
Court fora free summons, was.attired in garb so masculine in 
appearance that when she handed a paper bearing her name 
to the learned jndge he exclaimed, “ You are not Julia!” 

rs go : “I assure you I am.” 

J Bacon: ‘ But you are dressed like a man, with cap 
“mf pplicant: “The coat i i 

: is a woman’s, if you could see the 
bottom of it.” (Laughter. ‘i 
udge Bacon: “To get at the bottom of your story I 
will grant you the free summons.” (Laughter.) 


page. We 
unless accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. 


MACHINE CUT CLOTHES, 


In such cases. 
the clothes are cut out 


over 


ing is communi- 
ak hg a belt from 
Several thicknesses of cloth, B, are secured together so 
that they cannot get out of place ; the pattern is marked 
on the top one, and they are laid on counter. The 
sharp band, guided by the operator like a fretsaw, follows 
every curve and cuts them out. 
: SOC 
A NEAT VENTILATOR. 

VeNnTIATING & room by the obyious method of opening 
= a window is not always con- 
venient. This picture shows 
a neat and simple way of 


admitting air. In one pane 
of the window, near the top, 
five , about five 


olen tan; being segments 
of a circle (Fig. I), are cut 
out of the , also a small 
round hole, A, in the middle 
to admits pin. Then a disc 
of glass, somewhat larger 
than the imaginary circle in 
the pane, is cut with similar 
holes and an additional small 
one at B. A small brass nut 
and bolt is through 
the central holes, and the 
disc is fitted to the pane. A 
little brass is fitted at 
Bwith which fo turn the disc. 
When air is required the 
rtures in es disc = 
posite those in tho 
“The glass of the disa 


Oh.2. 
ground, and the arm to resume its original horizental pane, whilst to close the ventilator 


covers the holes in the pane, 


“The Biggest Circulation.” ; 

A million copies of Mr. Roosevelt's bock on his African 
— trip have been ordered as a first edition. This is 
a for a book of sport, and probably for any fully 
illustrated book of the size and price. 


Blind Marriage. ; 
The banns have been published at Norwich of a blind 
couple, The girl is an inmate of an institution for the 
blind in the city, and is able to do typewriting. She has 
also been ‘as a masseuse. The man enjoys 4 small 
, and lives with his father, but is employed at the 
institution as a mat-maker. ; 


Runaway Gun. . 

While artillery was. returning to Granada, Spain. ee 
the practising ground and was crossing over a rocky er 
thirty feet high, one of the big Schneider guns got out © 
control and dashed down the incline. ‘ 

The soldiers endeavoured, with the assistance of s'* 
draught horses, to bring the gun to & standstill, but its 
enormous weight dragged them over the incline. The gun 
fell on the horses, killing them all. One soldier ¥43 
injured, but the others had a miraculous escape. 
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MORE WORTHY. 

THE long-haired ‘artist was depicting on canvas a 
picturesque bit of woodland—a lane, a tree, a charming 
effect of sunlight and shadow—when a hand fell heavily 
on his shoulder, and the voice of a rustic said : 

“What are ye paintin’ that little bit o’ road for? 
Come along with me, mister, an’ I'll show ye somethin’ 
worth ee miles o’ fine, wide road, all just 


a ae a] 


TAKING {NO CHANCES. 
** Doctor,” said the caller, ‘‘ I’m a victim of insomnia. 
Can eure me ? * 
can,” replied the physician. ‘‘ But before I take 
the case I want to ask you one question. Are you in busi- 
ness for yourself or do you work for others ?" 
at employed as a grocery assistant,” answered the 


“Then you'll have to pay in advance,” said the M.D. 
“Tm not doubting your honesty; but, after you've fol- 
lowed my treatment, you will sleep so soundly that 


* 


By a MEN'S OUTFITTER. 


victed Prisoners may not be Handcuffed, and are 
Unconvired One Hout’s Exercise on Deck Each Day. 


gz manner in which a prisoner, extradited to this 
wie from a foreign one, is treated while on the voyage 
home depends very much on the detective who has him 
in charge ; and also on whether or no there is any suspicion 
that he may be contemplating violence, either to himself 
or to others. 
For instance, in the case of Jabez Balfour, who was 
brought here all the wey from Buenos Ayres, there was a 


To my mind, male vanity és increasing, and I am very 
glad of it. As one whose business it is to pander to the 
vanities in dress of my own sex, it is a source of deep 
satisfaction to me to be able to note the increasing number 
of male peacocks among my customers. 

As, however, my opinion might seem merely whimsical 
or even worthless without some evidence in support, I 
will try to give some of the reasons on which it is based. 

In the hat department men are far more difficult to 
serve than formerly. They are more particular about 


strong suspicion—probably ill-founded—that be con- | you'll lose your job. Then you can’t pay me." ~ width of brim, height of crown, quality of trimmings 
templated committing suicide. uently, Inspector (such as bands, stitchings, linings, and so on) than they 


C01 
Froest, who had him in charge, dec: to take no risks 
that he could possibly avoid. 

The regulations not permit of an unconvicted 
prisoner being handcuffed on board ship, once the vessel 
has left port, and he must ke allowed one hour’s exercise 
ondeck each day. These indulgencies—if indulgencies they 
can be called—were therefore not withheld}ffrom Balfour, 


used to be. Exact fitting, too, is an object of greater 
carey many customers having discovered that absoluto 
precision in fit adds grace to the appearance as well as 
comfort to the head. 

This, of course, means more stock and more difficulties 
in serving, but consolation comes with the reflection that 
it all means in the end more business for the outfitter. 
In both hats and caps an almost endless variety has to 
be stocked, whereas formerly comparatively few lines 
were sufficient to run an ordinary business. 

Men will now take great pleasure in trying on headgear, 
and disporting themselves before the mirrors. They will 


oh Crowers L um? 


Some New Hints for Lovers of Chrysanthemums. 


A: GREAT many people nowadays grow their own 
chrysanthemums for autumn and winter blooming, but 


4 : failure is by no means an uncommon result. Yet “mums” i 5 : 
Bicest: hina” after the ier if the se ge ehiected to Eicon from snl] Oolober onwards axe not dificolé fey figs hace 2 ard esa soft, hiner ey felts, big a 
to a most rigorous immediately on coming aboard. to feck ate Seay provided that the plants receive | Ditiiner's for auite a tine fetes dating, BY AGE 
. $4 a 
His only relaxation was an occasional game of chess | "Ts" Sant that the plants have done well all the | Ties and Complexion. 


with some of the who kindly came to his 
cabin to play with him, by permission, and in the presence 
of his ee This sea imprisonment lasted exactly one 
month and a day, and ‘our has since declared that it 
was the most trying experience of a captivity that was 
destined to continue for nearly twelve years. 

One of the longest, and in its later stages one of the 
pleasantest, voyages ever undertaken by an unconvicted 
criminal, was that which Charles Hylton Davidson, the 
notorious forger, made some years in the custody 
of Chief-Inspector Murray, of the Canadian Department 
of Justice. 

Murray tracked the wanted man to Mexico, and secured 
his extradition toGanada. But then his difficulties began. 
He could not ane his oner to Canada by the direct 
route through the United States, for, immediately Davidson 
set foot in that country, he could have demanded to be 
released. There was, therefore, nothing for it but to 
convey him ig! of Jamaica and and thence 
back across Atlantie to Quebec. 

Resource to the Rescue. 

On the voyage Murray kept Davidson under close 
observation, although al nig him considerably more 
freedom than Froest allowed When, however, 
he had got safely as far as London, he was both mortified 
and astonished to learn that there was the extreme 
likelihood of his having had all his trouble for nothing. 

The law was, he was told, that a prisoner extradited 
from a foreign country to a British Colony could not be 
kept in custody in England for longer than twenty-four 
hours, nor could he be taken, as # prisoner, on board 6 
British ship sailing from a British port. 

Here was a dilemma. Davidson was free as air—had 
he only known it. But Murray was equal to the occasion. 
‘Look here, Davidson,” he said, “I’ve got you safe. 
There is only the last stage of the journey to complete. 
If I allow you to travel saloon with me as an ordinary 
first-class passenger, will you give me your word to play 
me no tricks ?” 

To this proposition Davidson, knowing nothing of the 
teal state of affairs, was naturally quite ready to agree. 
And so it came to pass that one of the most notorious 
criminals Canada has ever known came home in state ; 
free, yet not free, a voluntary prisoner, and yet an 
involuntary one. ; 

Armed with a Bowie Knife. 

Some people may be inclined to think that the close 

watch which is usually kept over a prisoner, while he is on 
shipboard, is vomtewhiat in the nature of a superfluity. 
That it is not always so, however, is shown by an incident 
in the career of Inspector Froest, mentioned above, the 
Same officer whose name has figured somewhat prominently 
in the Crippen case. 
; Froest was bringing a notorious forger named Sloane 
from Havre on an extradition warrant. There was 
trouble to begin with over the matter, the French 
authorities wishing to hand him over to the English 
detective unsearched and unhandcuffed. To this Froest, 
knowing the man he had to deal with, strongly objected. 
“ Words nearly led to blows. The French police drew 
theie swords, Froest prone a | revolver. 
+ Saget the latter ‘downed ” his man, and searched 
‘im, when a muiderous Jooking bowie-knife was found 
in 8 secret pocket in the seam of his left tfouser-leg. 


summer and until the end of September. Now the end of 
py oe ae is just the time when chrysanthemums want 
a lot of watching, for then we often have a frosty night, 
and if “ mums” are exposed to frost out of doors a whole 
season’s work may be lost. 

One or two degrees of frost may do no harm, but about 
the end of September we sometimes have from six to eight 
degrees of an evening, and that spells ruin to chryean- 
themums. : 

Be on the safe side, and rather take in the plants early 
than risk having them all destroyed by a sharp frost. 
At the same time it is a plan to leave them outside 
as long as ible ; ind they t to be left out until 
the buds begin to show colour. Besides, the open air 
tends to ripen the wood, and makes the plants bushy and 
healthy-looking. But there is the risk to be thought 
about, and, certainly by the end of the first week in October, 
every plant should be indoors. 

Before — them indoors take off every decayed or 
dying leaf, examine each plant in case of mildew 
having attacked it. If mildew has made its appearance 
lay the pots on their sides, and syringe with this insecti- 
cide :—T wo ounces of soft soap dissolved in a gallon of 
water, in which has been thrown a handful of flowers of 
sulphur. 

f you have one or two varieties of “mums,” say 
Japanese and incurved, place the Japanese varieties in a 
somewhat warmer part of the house than the incurved— 
the Ja like more heat, and bloom more freely 
when they get it—in moderation. As to ventilation, 
give air night and day, always keeping an eye open for the 
coming of Jack Frost, and admit air until the buds 
begin to unfold. When this happens, anything approach- 
ing damp air must be excluded—hence close up all 
windows. 

Watering is a most important thing, but it must be 
remembered that plants indoors do not require so much 
moisture as when out in the open. A stated time for 
watering is out of the question, and is ruinous. The 
plants should be looked over every day once at least, 
and each pot should be rapped with the knuckles. 

If a pot gives out a clear, ringing sound, water is 
wanted at once; if the sound given out is dull and solid 
no water is required. This examination should take 
place in the morning, and if any plants do require wateri 
make certain that the whole of the soil gets watted 
through. 

Chrysanthemums do not greatly fancy heat; they do 
extremely well in a temperature ranging between forty 
and fifty-five degrees during the night. Greater heat 
simply takes the colour out of the blooms, and makes the 
plants leggy, whereas one wants them to be shrubby. 
At the same time, too low a temperature retards 
development and tends to rot the petals, 

Chrysanthemums require to be manured_ very 
freely on occasion. After the summer's growth, the 
“mums” simply must be fed with artificial manure, 
but one has to be so cautious. Nitrate of soda is recom- 
mended, but it is not really a safe manure. Ground 
bones, however, are quite safe, and make an excellent 
foodstuff. Sulphate of ammonia is excellent, but it 
must be carefully used, say a quarter of an ounce of 
ammonia to a gallon of water. This can be applied now 
fe and again after the buds begin to push out, but it must 

Useful sort of for a man like this to have in his | not be applied after the buds begin to open out, as that 
mer aa ME | the captain of the steamer, and | usually spells failure. Remember—just little manure 
Promptly ordered him to be kept in irons during the | now and again ; if applied too often the plants become 
passage over. 4 over-fed, and do not perform their duties, 


They will fiddle about adjusting the hat or cap at 
various angles to see the effect in the mirror. And I 
have even been asked for the loan of a handglass, so 
that the effect from behind could be more clearly studied. 

The hat and cap department alone contains more than 
sufficient proof for me that men are far more vain than 
formerly. But, if required, there is ample corroboration 
in the other branches of men’s wear. 

Men buy ties and collars now a lot more carefully than 
years ago. It is not at all rare now for a customer to 
ask the salesman if a tie will suit his complexion. At one 
time such a question would have seemed too effeminate, 
or would only have been asked in a joke. 

Not one man in a hundred would ever have dreamed 
of putting such a query seriously. One’s stock of shapes, 
too, as in headgear, has fo be infinitely more varicd to 
be able to mcet the vain demands of modern men. 

Manly taste in collars, too, is, if not more sensibly 
critical, considerably more irritatingly fidgety. I served 
a man, quite recently, who had no neck—his head being 
merely dum upon his shoulders without the usual 
intervening length of bone and muscle. He wanted a 
double collar 174 in. by 13 in. 

Low Shoes Show Off the Socks. 

Well, just because I had nothing in his size of 17 in. 
in a depth of between 1? and 2 in., he seemed much 
anno and stumped out of the shop without buying 
anything. ‘To refuse the offered depths of 1} in. and 2 in. 
in such an “ outsize,” too, is rather exceptional it is 
true, but it is nevertheless fairly typical of the growing 
faddiness of many male customers. 

Notice, too, how many men now wear low shoes in 
order to display their socks of brilliant design and 
variegated hue. Not content with this, many of them 
have their trousers made with a permanent, presscd-up 
hem, so that, no matter what the weather is, their gaily 
adoined ankles can always be seen. ; 

Another sign of the growth of male vanity is seen in 
the gaudiness of colour so popular now in men’s shirts. 
Patterns in this department used to be selected almost 
solely with a view to their quietude or to their durability 
in the washing. Now, however, instead of neatness or 
good washing properties, garishness of colour or loudness 
of design scems to be the chief requirement. 

Fancy Waistcoats Tell a Tale. 

In the tailoring department every clothier knows what 
a wonderful demand there has been for the last few seasons 
for loud-patterned fancy waistcoats. Stunning colours 
and deafening designs have been more freely wanted, 

robably, than ever before in modern times. 

Wide borders of strongly contrasting colour, and 
strange pockets cunningly contrived, and buttons of a 
staggering description, have helped to make the present- 
day fancy waistcoat a fearful and wonderful thing. At! 
though in the lofty upper circles of what is known as 
very high-class tailoring there has been a decline of late 
in the demand for fancy vests, there are more than ever 
being sold still in the middle ond lower grades of tho 
tailoring business. 

These considerations, together with the well-known, 
insistent demand for the “ perfect crease,” the absurdly 
low-cut lapels of popular cut, the femininely-shaped 
waist, the full-hipped coat, with its long vent, the fond- 
ness for showy linings to overcoats, the increasing sile 
of trousers stretchers, clothes presses, corsets, and othet 
adjuncts of the male wanicale; prove that masculine 
vanity is increasing at an amusing pace, 
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I sar in my quarters one evening 
before dinner, trying to puzzle out 
the real meaning of a letter that @ 
had reached me by the early B 
afternoon t, a letter the like § 
of which had never even read 
about, let alone seen until that 
moment! 

It was written on thick cream 
paper, of most expensive quality, 
and smelt faintly of equally expen- 
sive Parma violet scent; there : 
was no address, only a heavily ' 
embossed “ V” in one corner, of the palest violet hue! 

“Dean Friexp,—May I call you so, though we have 
never met, and never shall in this world? 

“Tam an only child, and if I were to tell you my full 
name you would know that I ought not to lack friends, 
yet I do—true ones, I mean. In society I meet many 
people who call themselves by that name, though 
amongst them all there is not one to whom I can tell 

real thoughts, not one man or woman who can think 
of ms as plain ‘ Viola’ without my title, without remem- 
bering always that my father has two are houses, one 
in London, the other in Scotland, and telling me what 

a brilliant marriage I ought to make! 

“T have often seen you pass by with the Guards; once 
your eyes looked straight into mine, and from that 
moment I have longed to write to you, to ask you if 
= will write to me sometimes, and be my one real, 

e. friend, to whom I may tell all my troubles. Will 


“Somehow, I think you will do as I ask; when I 
remember how kind your eyes were, I feel sure of it, 
and, if you will, write to ‘ Viola,’ at the address I have 

losed. I will send there for three days to see if 

our answer has come! Do not try to see me, you will 

ind it impossible, and I do not wish you to; _I want 
only what I have asked from you—friendship, real 
friendship, by letter. “ VIOLA. 

The address inclosed was the card of a newsagent in the 
Theobald’s Road, and I wondered, vaguely, if the man 
supplied her father with papers, but dismissed the idea 
instantly; she would certainly choose a shop in some 
locality as far as possible from her real address, and 
probably intended to send her maid for my letters. 

I went down to mess still undecided what course to 
pursue, though, for some reason which I could not explain, 
even to myself, I refrained from mentioning the matter to 
a soul, e whole thing might be a hoax, yet, in some 
indefinable way, I felt that it was not. __ 

I am not exactly a romantic man, yet it seemed to me 
that I could understand, as she had fancied I would, her 
feelings. Presumably she was rich; “places in London 
and tland’” certainly conveyed such an ides, and I 
pictured to myself a sensitive girl, living in horror of being 
married for her money only—a girl who, in a moment of 
freakish fancy, had determined to make a friend and 
confidant of a man who did not know anything of her, 
save what she herself chose to tell him. 

I was yor pisocwmd during dinner, I know I must 
have been, ause several of the men rotted me about 
it; but I put them off, and afterwards, having no engage- 
ment that night, I returned to my quarters to the con- 
templation of that sheet of thick cream notepaper, which 
amelt so faintly sweet of Parma violets. 

It was many hours before I answered it; yet answer it 
I did, with a feeling that was a curious mixture of kind- 
ness and embarrassment, and I fancied that my letter, 
when at last it was completed, was an excellent sort of 
“elder brother” epistle, that even her father could not 
ag ee ised at f 1 

was really surprised at my own eagerness for a - 

from a girl I had never seen, probably should cases ee 
and I chafed_in the most unaccountable manner when two 
days passed without a word of any sort reaching me. 

mn the evening of the third day I returned to my 

re, to find the familiar, violet-scented envel on 

mantelpiece, and, forgetting for the moment that I 

was dining out and had barely time to dress, I opened it 
secesly, with a feeling I had never known before at my 
eart. 


“My Dear Friexp,—I cannot thank you, perhaps I 
ought rather to thank God for letting you understand, 
and for Le me have some real happiness at last. 

“If you only knew the weight your letter has lifted 
from my heart, and the sense of freedom it has given 
me, for the first time in all my life I have a real friend, 
to whom I can talk freely, and the vista it ns up 
seems too beautiful to last, yet somehow I feel that it 
will last—until the end. 

“T would have i tage sooner to your letter, which 
will be, I hope, only one of many similar cherished 
epistles, but we have been away, entertaining, at our 
country piace in Berkshire, and I only received it this 
me Tt was lovely down in the country, b 

“It was lovely down in the country, but, as usual, so 
lonely. Why, when Nature is on pe side, is it con- 
sidered neccssary to entertain, to spend one’s days in a 
ceaseless round of meaningless amusements? Can you 
tell me? Perhaps you can. 

“If the endless grind is bad in Berkshire, it is worse 
in London; and now we have come back to it, the same 
monotonous round of dances, the same dull concerts and 
charity bazaars, to which I have to lend my name and 
go, the same meaningless discussions upon dress, a 
thing I have never cared in the least about; my frocks 
all come from Worth and Paquin, and I wear them to 
please my father; there the dress question ends, so far 
as ee concerned. 

“ Perhaps you will think that I am old and ugly to 
talk like this. I am neither one nor the other. Thave 
been told that I am beautiful, though that, I expect, was 
sheer flattery, but I do know that I am young; I was 
only eighteen last birthday, though I do not offer m 


ith as an excuse for havi 
— oe ly aving written to you—often 
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“I am troubled, too, about another thing now, a 
thing that is scarcely definable yet, but is very real in a 
way. There was a man amongst our house party in 
Berkshire—a Copper an ie spell it in capitals to show 
you the real impression made upon me, and I am 
afraid—you see, father will not even let me learn to 
work; he says there is no need, that I am bound to 
make a brilliant marriage—they all say that—and then 
there was the Copper King. I never have liked copper! 

“He has gone back to the States now, but only for a 
few weeks; | do wish that America was not so near. He 
is coming back for the shooting in Scotland on the 
twelfth, and now it’s nearly Ascot; I seem to feel that 
he is here already—it’s awful ! 

4 a meets) got, to go out to —_ now, to meet bi yee 
‘a e, su , 80 must give up the only 
asin, sexi lenis, that I have in fite—T mean writ- 

ing to you—to do justice to my father’s position. 

Good-bye, dear friend; write to me again soon, very 
acon. “Viora.” 

I did answer that letter soon ; I answered it on the spot, 
in fact, and let my dinner engagement slide. Exactly 
what was the nature of the undoubted fascination that 

retty handwriting exercised upon me I could not decide, 

ut ihe fascination grew steadily as the weeks passed, and 
my mysterious correspondent wrote regularly, every letter 
revealing fresh depths of a soul that longed so intensely to 
be free, fresh beauties in a nature which seemed utterly 
out of place amidst its butterfly apreciendl ing, 

Ascot came and went. “Viola” attended the function, 
so did I, on the regimental drag, and I wondered all day 
which, anions the host of beautiful women, was she. 

I searched Debrett for her title in vain, and came to the 
conclusion that she was signing herself by a pet name— 
there were several “ Lady Violas” certainly, but they were 
all known to me, were not young, and their fathers did 
not possess “@ place in Berkshire!” 

There came a time when I grew to realise the precise 
nature of my feelings; I had fallen in love with a girl 
I had never seen, yet I dared not tell her so—because I 
was poor, and she was an heiress. 

I think, perhaps, it was the wearisome length of the 
days on which no letters came from her that first mado me 
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understand how large a part they played in my life, yet 
never a one arrived without containing some little remark 
about money, itn carelessly uttered, which seemed to 
widen the guif etween us. She took it for granted that 
I was rich, that, like herself, I went eve here, and did 
everything in the ordinary society one How could I 
tell her that a captain in the Guards is not necessaril 
wealthy, and that I, in particular, was anything but well 
blessed with this world’s goods, and had no expectations 
which I could invite her to share? 

Perhaps, I reflected, she did not entertain any feeling, 
save friendship, for me, and there seemed no real reason 
why she should. She had seen me, certainly, #0 she 
enjoyed an advantage in that respect, but the very fact 
was depressing in itself, inasmuch as the doubtful pleasure 
had evidently not inspired her with any desire to know 
me personally apart from the letters I wrote her so regu- 
larly, and whilst I hesitated to take a step that might end 


our correspondence, she left for Scotland. 
As usual, letters still reached me, but they were posted 
always in the West Central district, and I came to the 


conclusion that her maid probably had a friend i 
neighbourhood, to whom they war: sent. veeeuicas 
She stayed in Scotland until] November, and during the 
course of those weeks it seemed to me that her letters 
ary strangely poor ne 
ere was a new bitterness in their tone, a bitt 
that made my heart heavy with a fresh padi thou; i abe 
did not mention the Copper zone so very much—at first. 
At last, growing desperate, I asked pointed questions 
concerning the man I felt that I hatéd, because he might rob 
me of al] chance of ever winning her, though the chance 
was so pitifully slight even without his presence in the 
field, and for a week following my questions I got no 
=o at all. 
_I grew more and more miserable as the days passed in 
silence. Had the dreaded blow falle 
avert pie of ber letters? fain tonal siti 
asked myself the question many times a day, and often 
in the hours when sl refused to bani , 
Ai lst : Ile came. anish my heartache. 
‘ow my hand shook as I took it f: i 
servant, and even after he had left. ie en y sina 


feared to it. H he gi 
shone as open i ad she given me my congef I 


“My Dear, Dean Frienn,—What must thi: 
me for leaving your last letter #0 lon weeeeeeh aad 
how can I tell you the terrible trouble I am in, for my 
worst fears are realised—about the Copper King? ~ 
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“He travelled down with us last 
night, and this morning my father 
has told me that I must marry him 
—must—because he is under some 
sort of debt to the odious man, 
which I am to pay! 

“TI cried and implored, but he 
refused to listen to my entreaties, 
saying that if I did not do as he 
wished he would cast me off to live 
as best I could 

“ oe Friend, whsd oes Toot 
He would never let me learn to work, and I should 

e—he knows that. I think my heart is breaking, 
and I feel that I must go away—to a land where no one 
can ever follow or me. “ Vio1a.” 
I drew a deep breath as I finished the piteous note. 


Fortune had favoured me, and the Copper King was going 
a be my best friend after sith “f 


drew my 
n and paper to me hurriedly, and sent the letter I had 
n longing to send for 30 long—asking a girl I had never 
seen to be my wife! 5 

If the hours before an answer was possible secmed 
long, the ones that followed on that possible time were 
akin to eternity in their hopeless length. Ten whole 
days passed—without a word. ; 

Then something totally unexpected happened, something 
which, when I first read the letter, I did not connet 
with Viola at all, though, on a second perusal of the 
lawyer’s epistle, it struck me what a big difference its 
contents might make—to both our fortunes. 

The old man who had brought me up, since the death of 
my parents, with a quaint mixture of “ bearishness ” and 
real affection, had died suddenly and, to my profound 
astonishment, I learnt that not only was he rich, instead 
of fairly r as he had! always given me to understand, 
but that i va his sole heir, and would have no need to 
pursue my profession any longer unless I wished. 

I smiled as I realised how entirely my future decision 
depended n Viola’s wishes, not mine, and at once 
wrote to tell her of the event, adding, also, that I waa 
obliged to leave London for a couple of days to attend 
the funeral, but should hope to hear from her during my 
absence. 

My adopted father had selected a remote part of 
Shropshire for his home, and. two posts a day were the 
utmost one could expect, yet they brought no word from 
the girl I was so bent on winning for my wife, and though 
I journeyed back to London a rich man—a very rich 
man, in fact—I was a particularly miserable one. 

I ‘gazed out of the carriage windows at the bleak 
December sky, at the landscape bereft of all its beauties, 
yet ever there arose in my mind’s eye a picture entirely 
different, a vision of the stately old hall I had just left, 
under a new aspect, with the summer sun shining upon 
its wealth of glorious lawns and gardens that, when pro- 
pe cultivated, should be the finest in England, and of 

jofa—Viola moving across them with slow, graceful 
-/ as their mistress—and my wife! 

smiled as I reflected that she would still be able to gct 

her frocks from Worth—if she wished. 

If she wished! I smiled again, a trifle bitterly, as I 
thought that Viola seemed to wish surprisingly little as 
far as I was concerned, and I wondered if she considered 
me too old. I had been perfectly frank about everythin 
concerning myself in the letter I had written her, ail 
thirty often seems a prohibitive age to a girl of only 
eighteen. 

“Surely I must be younger than the Copper King!” I 
muttered, as I reached my quarters and sprang up the 
ee to my sitting-room, with an intense longing for 4 
etter. 

There was only one; it stood on the mantelpiece against 
the clock I had won in the regimental sports, and I knew 
in an instant that it was not the familiar violet-scented 
epistle I hoped to see, yet, as I drew nearer, I saw that 
the handwriting was hers, even though the envelope was 
common and grease stained, and I tore it open with eager 
fingers. 

“13 Little James Street, W.C. 

“My Dear, Dear Frienp,—I got your letter, your 
beautiful letter, and I am writing to you for the last 
time, to say onpadl ia and to ask you to forgive me! 

“It was very wicked of me to write to you at all, for 
I am not really anything that I tcld you I was, and 
now that I am dying I know how wrong I have been. 

“T have no title, no riches, nothing that I said I had, 
and.I am ugly, very ugly; but your eyes looked so kind, 
and I have always longed for something better and 
greater than the life I have had to lead. 

“You will never forgive me, I know, yet your letters 
have been the one ray of sunshine in my miserable 
existence, and they are to be buried with me. I have 
told the people here that they must be. 

“The pain was so much easier to bear when your 
letters came, and I used to forget it when I wrote to you, 
when I talked of ai: the lovely things that I should 
never see, that I had only read about; but I cannot 
uae 5 now, vs hoor I om writing to you, for : 

as got so much worse, and when you get this I expec 

I shall be dead. ia 7 

“ Will you think of me sometimes, and try to forgive 

? I know I have been very wicked, but I did long 
eo for happiness—and there seemed no happiness that it 
was right for me to have. 

“Good-bye, and God bless you always. 

“Viota.” 

I stood perfectly still, gazing at the dirty, common sheet 
of paper as if petrified. What did it mean, what could 
it mean, except that Viola, my Viola, had run away from 
home, and was lying ill in some slum from which she 
had penned me a delirious note, to bid me what she fancied 
was a last farewell? I dashed downstairs, and, calling 4 
hansom, drove rapidly to the address she had given in her 
pitiful little letter, hoping, praying that I might be in 
time to take her away to some lovely spot where she would 
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Faults and Failings which Mar the Good Cricketer. 
By OUR SPORTING CONTRIBUTOR. 


“0.on!" “ Butterfingers!’* The groan and gibe 
are well deserved, for long-off never even shaped properly 
at the catch, and the best bat on the other side most 
undeaervedly lives to score a century, whereas he should 
have been out for a “* blob.” 

What were the fieldsman’s faults? Picture one 
shows the wrong way of standing for a catch “in the 
country,” that is, im the deep or long field, for that matter 
for any catch that ts coming down to the fielder. 

Butterfinger’s shortcomings are clear. His eyes are 
not directed upwards and full on the descending ball, 
and as he stands he cannot possibly get a clear sight 
of it all the way—at one point the Ball will be tempor- 
arily invisible. 

Then his hands are held too fow, and in their horizontal 
and open position it is odds on the ball slipping between 
them, while they are too far from his —should 
he by better luck than he deserves half hold the ball 
he has no chance of saving it by hugging it to his 
body. Sketch two shows the correct position for a 
downward catch. 

Picture three shows a man fielding short slip, and he is 
going the wrong way about it, As you will see, he is 


eo 
—Keep your eyes and 
hands up. This - will 
enable you fo hug 
leather to your body once 
you have i. 


Never stand like this for @ 
catch “in the country" 
but— 


“PUPPETS.” (Continued from page 168.) 


recover health and reason, and, as I drove, I looked at 
post mark—the letter had been in my quarters two 
aye e e e e 

Little James Streét was a shock to me. It is composed 
of tall, dingy houses, all exactly alike, houses that seem 
to breathe hopelesenen from their very excess of intense 
gloom, and 13, far from being any exception, was rather 
worse than its neighbours. A dirty card hung in the 
ground floor wi , with “Apartments” upon it in 
letters that appea 1d to have seen the passage of time, 
whilst dirty lace curtains adorned the windows of the 
two first floors, above which no effort bad been made in 
the line of doubtful decoration. 

{ knocked at the door. The regulation instrument 
appeared to have been missing for some time, 80 I used my 
stick, and, efter a lengthy interval, a woman of uncertain 
age, with a tousled bead, answered my summons. 

I am in Desmond,” I told her briefly, “and I 
want to see Miss Viola.” I knew no other name to give, 
and the untidy woman smiled. 

“Véola!®” she repeated. “Ob, yes, of course, we 
always call her ‘Puppets’ here; will you step upstairs, 


sir?” 
Utterly mystified, I followed her up two long flights of 
dark, narrow stairs; on the first landing a candle guttered 


in a dirty tin saucer, casting 8 faint circle of yellow light 
upon the faded wall paper, and a bucket in one corner, 
half-full of soapy water; was no covering of any 
kind on the stairg above the first flight, and I shuddered to 
think of a delicately nurtured gui lying ill in such a 


poverty-stricken is 

The Jandl heavily as she preceded me, and 
at the top of the second flight she paused, turning to me 
in the gloom, with a curious expression on her face. 

I suppose you're pak eee she’s been writing 
to?” she queried. “I. to fetch the letters for her; 
you see, she can’t hardly ever. get out herself, poor soul!” 

I looked at her in astonishment. . 

How long has Miss Viola been here?” I asked, and 
the woman seemed ied. 
_ “All her te, ir—leastways, oearly all. Her mother 
was a lady, and died here, and I brought her up as 
I could, though I’ve a big family of my own, so I don't 
deny it was a struggle, and ‘ a: * bas such odd 
fancies, she’s not like other girls. It's very little she’s 

able to earn for me, even when she’s well enough to 
work at hér trade, which ain't often.” 
I felt convinced that I must have come to the wrong 


address, and hit upon s house where there was another 
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standing upright, and as the majority of balls come low 
to short slip his position is ell wrong. 

It may be objected that he is better prenersd for a high 
catch than if he were stoo as shown in illustration four, 
but then it is much easier to jump up to a high ball than to 
get down to a low one, and the majority the balls slip 
will have to Seld will come on or near the ground. 

Whether a fieldsman, especially in the in-field, should 
watch the ball from bowler to batsman or concentrate 
his attention on the latter only, is a disputed point ; 
first-class fields adopt the former siashadt, and others 
just as good the latter, but that every fieldsman should 
concentrate his whole attention and stand as if he expected 
every hit to come to him is beyond question, and 


The lay and incorrect —The alert and right 
position for a man in the position for the same 
slips— fielder. 


an unready, hands-in-pocket, wool-gathering attitude is 
utterly wrong. 


Again the groans of disappointment echo round the | head. He 


ring, and no wonder, for mid-off has failed to stop a drive 


which, though bard, was straight at him and all along the | is 


“* car 

Sor ie has nobody but himself to blame for his 
“ exhibition * of bad fielding, for, like Butterfingers at 
long-off, he shaped all wrong at the ball. 
shows the wrong ition for 
stopping a ground hit, and 
sketch six epitomises just 
as clearly the old advice 
whacked into one at school 
with a wicket: ‘keep your 
legs together"; also, “ get 
down to the ball.” 

A fieldsman should always 
try to get in front of the 
ball. O} og are is not 
always possible, but many a 
run a lost by a Gelamnaa's 
a be gather the ball with 
one hand on either side of 
him when he bad plenty of 


If you go to pick up @ ball 
this way, tt will probably slip 
through your legs. 


| “Viola.” How could mine, with her beautiful ideas, her 


wonderful refinement of thought, have been “brought 
up” by the common, untidy woman before me? 

“You'd like to go in, sir, I expect, though I’m afraid 
she won't know you, unless she’s got sensible again. The 
doctor don’t reckon as she'll last many more hours now; 
she’s had many s bad turn, but this is worse than the 
lot, and she’s been ravio about you—leastways, I s’pose 
it’s you—ever since I fetched your last letter, and posted 
the one she wrote back—the last she'll ever write, I'm 
thinking!" 

She opened a door as she finished, and stood aside to let 
me enter; only a dim light flickered inside, and it seemed 
to me, as I stepped across the threshold, that there was 
nothing but coloured pa on every side, on two deal 
tables it was heaped high, with multi-coloured streamers 
falling to the ground, on the floor it lay in untidy piles. 
even on the bed I caught a glimpse of glaring bues—and 
something else. 

“T ain't ‘ad time to do the room, sir; I'm that rushed 
from morning till night, and ‘Puppets’ does it when she's 
well.’ The landlady’s voice sounded in my ears like o 
distant echo, for I was looking at the bed, at a shrunken, 
white face, with great burning eyes, that seemed to search 
mine with a piteous entreaty. I turned to fhe woman : 

“Will you let me speak to her alone?” I asked in a 
strangled tone, and, nodding, she backed out of the room, 
closing the door behind her. 

“Viola!” I said, very gently, as I crossed to the bed. 
s Viola, your friend has come to you. What does all thie 
mean?” 

The sick gir] put out thin, imploring hands, 
from me, as if in terror. 

“Forgive me!’ she sobbed. ‘I was wicked, I know, 
but—but it was such happiness—and I knew you would 
never answer if I told you who I really was.” 

The broken words shattered my castle of dreams, 


and shrank 


for 


their ring of truth was unmistakable; yet, as I gazed 
into the beautiful eyes, I knew that it was in ber last 
letter she had deceived me most of all-eshe wae not ‘ugly! 


even if her body was wasted to a 


Her face was lovely, knees beside the bed, I 
is ? 


painful degree, and, sinking an m: ’ 
took her burning hands, roughened by toil, in mine. 

“Viola!” I whispered. “I asked you to be my wife 
before I eaw you. Now that I have seen you, now that I 
know all the truth, I ask you again—do you love me 
enough?” 


A wonderful light shone in those great eyes, which | 


looked so much too big for the ge drawn face, a 
radiance that seemed to transform her whole figure, 
though she trembled from head to foot as she pushed back 
the heavy golden hair with a feverish movement. 


are boys now, but they will become MEN. 


Sketch five | the wicket-keeper 
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time to move to right or left and get both hands and his 
legs in front of the ball. 

o illustration seven we see the right way of overtaking 
and picking up o ball ; tho fieldsman has got close enough 
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When overtaking the ball nevev 


make a wild grab, but let it run 
into your hand like this. 


Get well downand keep your 

fees together. This te the 

safest way of stopping 
* grounders.”’ 


to the ball to be able to get his hand in front of it so that 
the ball comes into his hand. The wrong way is to grab 
at the ball from behind, with the reault that in nine cases 
out of ten you just miss it. 

Throwing in is an important department of fielding, 
and in returning the ball to the wicket-keeper the 
fielder should be most careful. Never pitch the ball so 
that it drops at his feet. Certainly he can stop it with 
his pads, but it is very difficult for him to catch it, and 
if it is a question of a run-out he has very little chance 
of putting down the wicket quickly. 

t is almost as bad to return him the ball so that he can 
only take it high above his 
may cateh it all er? Q 
right, but invaluable time 7 
wasted before he can possibly 
break the stumps. 

The ball should always be 
returned so that it comes to 
waist-high, 

either full volley or on its first 
bounce. 

Finally, the right way of 
fielding the ball at all times is 
to let it come to your hands; 
the wrong way is to snap at it, 
by thrusting your hands for- 
ward, though, of course, this 
does not apply to a desperate 
effort to catch a ball just before 
it reaches the ground. 

A good fielder will never 
poke his hands forward, for the 

' concussion will make him drop 
i the ball. Let the ball come to him, 


| and he has it safe and sound. 


i 
H 
‘ 


A silly but common wey 

of throwing the ball in to 

the wicket-keeper. He hes 

to jump to reach it, and 

can seldom run the man 
out, 


“Love you!” she exclaimed. “Oh, if you only knew 
how much I have grown to love you, but ’’—she pause:! 
suddenly, and. lifted a small object from the bed beside 
ner—‘even if I could live it would not be right for me 
“T am nothing that 


to marry you,” she went on softly. 
I—I only 


] told you I was, nothing that you thought me, 
make these!” 

She held out the small object to mo with trembling 
fingers—it was a little paper doll! 

A sudden lump rose in my throat as I pressed my lips 
upon the grotesque image. 

_ “My poor little sweetheart!” J murmured. “ All thot 
is over now, I am going to take you away to a beautiful 
place where you will get quite strong and——” 

“ Yes!" she interrupted, in a queer, weak voice. “I am 
going to a beautiful place a—long—long—way——” 

Her hands became suddenly limp in my grasp, and hw 
sank back on the pillow. 

“Viola,” I cried wildly, and for an instant the great 
ree opened, with the same wonderful light shining in 
their brown ape her lips moved feebly, but no soun:l 
came, though I thought they were trying to fashion thu 
word “Forgive,” and I kissed them passionately as the 
white lids drooped—and closed. 

The door opened euddenly, and an elderly man entered 
whom, at a glance, I took to be what he was, the doctor. 

“She is dead!" I told him huskily, and he crossed to 
the bed, where he bent over the still figure. 

“No!” be said after a pause. “She has only fainted 
from intense weakness, intensified. perhaps from the excite: 
ment of a visitor. Are you a friend?” 

“Yes,” I answered, pulling mysclf to; ether with an 
effort under his searching glance. “I only wish that I 
had known sooner, 80 that I could have——” 

“If it will relieve you to know it,’ he interrupted, as 
he busied himself with the patient, who began to show 
signs of life which made my heart beat fast, “1 can assure 
you that, apart from her squalid surroundings, she has 

ad every care from me during her illness. I have taken 
a personal interest in the girl; she would grace a very 
different position to this!” 

“She shall do 80,” I replied simply, “if she will con. 
sent to be what I asked her just before she fainted—my 
wife! * PS . Z 

The stately old place in Shropshire has just such 6 
mistress now as I painted, mentally, on that day when T 
began the journey that was to lead me to Little James 
Street—and to my wife! 

I have not given up my profession after all. Viola ars 
that she saw me first with my regiment, and <ouldo't 
possibly hear af such o thing! 


Ie your boy amongst them ? 
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Creatures with Undeserved Bad Names. 


Earwigs, Hedgehogs, Badgers, and Toads are not Half 
as Bad as they are Painted. 


Pernars there is no other British insect which is looked 
epon with such general horror as the earwig. Even in 

© country, where le ought to know better, this 
insect is credited wi the unpleasant habit of piel 
into the ear, and making its way, presumably thro 
the drum, into the brain. 

The superstition is not confined to this country, for 
in France they call the earwig the “ perce-oreille,” or ear 
piercer, and its German name of “‘ohrwurm,” or ear 
worm, is even more horribly suggestive. 

‘As a matter of honest fact the earwig is suffering under 
s calumny of the basest description. It may not be a 
thing of beauty, and it is purely nogturnal in its habits, 
but so far from any desire to browse on human brains, 
ita food is flower petals, or occasionally soft fruit such as 
peaches or strawberries. 

There is no other creature so universally libelled as the 
earwig, with the possible exception of the common English 
lizard, which for some unknown reason is believed to be 
poisonous, and is regarded with horror by country folk in 
all parts of the kingdom. The land lizard and the water 
lizard both suffer under the same ill-deserved stigma, 
but the former is more feared than the latter. 

The creature has several nicknames. It is known as 

- the “eft” in the West of England and as the “ask” in 
Scotland, and a countryman once asserted that it could 
not only bite terribly, but that it “spat fire into the 
wound.’ 

America’s Purple Lizard. 

There is an ugly red and p 
a fat, bloated, unwholesome-looking creature, 

are desperately afraid of. This poo: 
suffers for its looks, for it is always killed on s 
reality it is as harmless as the rest of its tribe. 
science knows there is only one poisonous lizard in the 
world. That is the so-called Gila monster of the Arizona 
desert, a large and hideous brute which lives amid the 
sun-scorched rocks of that treeless, waterless waste, which 
bites Kke a bull-dog, and the bite of which is almost as 
fatal as that of the giant viper, the huge diamond-back 
rattlesnake. 

Speaking of rattlesnakes, there is a well-known super- 
stition that a rattlesnake will not cross a hair lariat or 
rope. But, unfortunately, this is but an imagination. And 
the cowboy who camps in a snake-infested land cannot 

eleep in safety with a rope incircling his tent. By actual 
experiment it has been proved that the rattler has no 

1 objection to wriggling its deadly coils across @ rope 
old or new. 

To return to our own country, have we not a proverb, 
“ Smells like a pene ”? ‘Yet the badger is in truth the 
cleanest of anim: It actually constructs within its 
deep “holt” or earth a pit or shaft, which is used as a 
receptacle for offal, and as for its lair, it is always lined 
with quantities of clean, sweet grass. 
Woodpecker Only Pecks Rotten Wood. 

The hedgehog is another British mammal which, were 
it endowed with powers of speech, ht well protest 
ageinet the oft-repeated lie that it sucks the milk of cows. 

silly superstition was exposed a century and a quarter 
in’ an eighteenth-century book called Volgar 
Herors.” Th edgehog is an insectivorous animal, and 
though it cannot be held entirely guiltless of the bad habit 
of sucking eggs, yt it certainly does not perform the 
ae duties of milkmaid. 

Many people are down on woodpeckers, under the 
mistaken impression that the bird uses its powerful bill 
to cut holes in growing trees, and so damages them and 

about their fall. This is not so. The woodpecker 
only attacks rotten wood, and does good service in clearing 
away the insects which harbour under the bark of a tree 
which is beginning to decay. 

‘We have spoken of the harmlessness of the lizard. The 
toad should also be exculpated of the silly charge that it 
fs poisonous. All that can be said against this most useful 
of British reptiles is that when it is frightened or hurt, 
there exudes from its skin an acrid fluid which prevents 

or other animals from seizing it. 

We are all down upon the gnat and mosquito tribe, 
with some justice, for in hot, damp weather most of us 
suffer at their tiny but sharp probosces. But we must 
hold the male mosquito free from blame, for this insect 
never touches blood. It feeds entirely upon the juices 
ef plants, and does not possess the poisonous properties 
of the female, 


— fo 

“ BerorE I married,” said Mr. Henpeck, “I didn’t 
know what it meant to support a wife.” 

“‘T presume you know now.” 

Yes, indeed. I looked up the word ‘support® in 
the dictionary and discovered that one of its meanings | 
js ‘endure.’’ : 


le lizard in America, 
which the 
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A giant potato may win you a five-pound pri-- 
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STAGE BOOTY. 
Some provincial touring companies make a profit from 
their audiences in more ways than one. For instance: 
“To be or not to be ?”” declaimed the heroic Hamlet. 
(Two potatoes and a nail-brush.) 
“Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer——” 
(Three bad eggs.) 
“The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune——" 
(One cabbage and one spring onion.) 
“Or to take arms against a sea of troubles——" 
(One boot.) 
“ And—and——” 
The actor was evidently wavering. 
towards the wings. 
But the manager, hooking in the boot with an old um- 
brella, was heartless. 
“Keep on playing!” he hissed, 
get the other one !* 
— oe fo 


Sanxpy: “ An’ hoo did ye like Canada, John ? ™ 

John: ‘Canada? Man alive, it was only warm once 
all the time I was there, and that was when the house 
next door was on fire.” 


He was edging 


“Keep on till we 


——__——_»f2-——__— 


“A LUCKY GEL.” 

“ Janz Ann alwis was a lucky gel,” murmured the 
white-faced, shrivelled mite who sat on the corner door- 
aap of Pansy Court. 

e object of her remarks walked mincingly along on 
the other side of the alley. She may have been lucky, 
but most certainly she was not rich. A lace-up brown 
boot encased one of her feet, on the other a black boot 
was buttoned. Her stockings did not pair correctly. 
One did not even attain the dignity of a stocking; it wasa 
sock. Neither were they of the same colour. The peculiar 
oo of her footgear applied also to her other 
a 
ut to the two children on the cold, damp doorstep 
she seemed a quecn of fashion. 

“J wish I wos Jane Ann McGinty,” continued the 
little one. ‘She has all the good things. Look at her 
now, made up like a lady. And she’s always going some- 
where. She went to a Christmas-tree larst winter, an’ 
she got pes on her birfday an’ went to a picture 
pallis. now she’s a-going to the country.” 

“ Where’s that,”’ questio the second mite. 

“It’s a long way from ’ere. You can’t walk it. They 
let the birds loose there, an’ there’s grass and trees and 
fings like that, all a-growing wild, wid no railings round 
em. 

“Oh, Jumme! An’ ’ow is Jane Ann a-going there ? a 

“The Fresh Air Fund’s a-taking 'er. A lot of *em’s 
a-going. They goes in « steam-injin and ’as s *ole day 
there and gets fed a . Susan Jenkins went larst 
year, and she says it’s like "Eving. She'll never forgit it 
till er dying day. And she told me if I was lucky I might 
fO- But I ain’t lucky and Jane Ann’s a-going instead.” 

0 big tears crept into the speaker's eyes. 

“Don't cry, Emmie, dear," sympathised her com- 
— “ P’raps you'll go soon ; and me, too, P’raps.” 

erhaps ! 

Reader, in many, many cases like this the decision rests 
with you. A contribution to the Fresh Air Fund from 
you will give a holiday in the free country air to children 
who otherwise will know no greater delight than a game 
of peseccin on _ ee y= 

inepence pays for a day’s, ten shillin for a 
fortnight’s glorious holiday. Help the Fresh! Air Fund 
in its good work by sending at once a donation to the 
Hon. Secretary, The Fresh Air Fund, Pearson’s Weekly, 
17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


rere fee mame 


HOW TO GET WELL FED. 
Ir was a happy inspiration, and Mr. Flexby imme- 
diately acted on it. He had become very dissatisfied 
ees oy wife’s catering, 80 ringing her up on the telephone, 
e said : 
“I'd like to eke a friend home to dinner this 
evening. Have something good.” 
Why, certainly, my dear!” responded Mrs. Flexby. 
° * * ° 
“ John,” she said, “‘ you told me you were going to 
bring a friend home to have dinner with us, and I’ve 
done my best to prepare a really nice meal. Now, 
where is he?” . 
Mr. Flexby did not even blanch. 
“My dear,” he responded, “ I said I'd like to bring a 
friend. I couldn't find one to bring. If dinne1's ready, 
let’s make a start. I’m hungry!” 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


can be secured quicker, more satisfactorily, 
and at less cost by making a selection from 
the Holiday Advertisements in the London 


Duily Grpress 


than by any other method 
OBTAINABLE OF ALL NEWSAGENTS. id. DAILY 
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Some Funny Facts about Our Law. 
If a Man Steals a Goat he Cannot be Summarily 
Arrested. 

“‘ EvERYTHING led us to suspect that Crippen was 
concerned in the disappearance of Belle Elmore,” said 
Inspector Dew ; “ but we could not arrest him for the good 
reason that we had not found the body. Having no proof 
we dared not act.” 

The fact is that, rr suspicion may amount 
practically to certainty, yet English law is so jealous of 
the liberty of the subject that, without proof, it is next 
door to impossible to seize the body of a suspected criminal. 
Almost the only exception to this rule is that an officer 
may take up a person found loitering by night whom he 
has reason to suspect of having committed, or being about 
to commit, a felony. 

The London policeman has the added privilege of being 
able to arrest unin the night any loitering person who 
cannot give a satisfactory account of himse f, but this 
privilege is confined strictly to the Metropolitan area. 

A constable cannot even arrest for common assault 
unless that assault has been actually committed in his 
saree He may find a man bleeding in the road, 

aving been knocked down by another who is still in full 
view, yet by our law the aggressor can calmly walk away. 
The only remedy which is open to the aggrieved party is 
to issue a summons. 

Police are very chary of making an arrest unless the 
evidence be so conclusive that they are certain of securing 
aconviction. Press and public alike are apt to be cruclly 
severe in such cases, and magistrates too frequently 
make sarcastic remarks which are published far and wide. 
One Constable Went Mad. 

A little more than a year ago a man was arrested and 
charged with being drunk and disorderly at the Marylebone 
Police Court. The principal witness was a young constable 
who arrested him. The magistrate refused to convict, 
and the accused afterwards wrote to the Police 
Commissioners about the “ perjured evidence” of the 
constable in question. 

Presumably the constable was censured. At any rate, 
he took the Tosiness so dreadfully to heart that he went 
mad, and had to be sent to a lunatic asylum. Yet the 
sequel is that a few months later the same man who had 
previously got off was again for a similar offence, 
and this time convicted and fined. 

The Larceny Acts provide some amazin puzzles for 
both the police and public. For instance, if a policeman 
sees @ man sipaintg a sheep, he may and must arrest him 
on the spot, but if the thief steals a goat he cannot te 
summarily arrested, for, according to a ridiculous provision 
of the statute, a goat is classed with badgers, hawks, 
herons, and rooks as an animal kept for “whim or 
pleasure.” 

There are a good many people whom the police cannot 
touch at all. It may be remembered that some years ago 
a secretary of one of the principal European Timbasaies 
in London was discovered in an offence of a perfectly 
unprintable description. But the police were powerless. 
Less Power on Sunday. ° 

Under the Act of Queen Anne any person “‘ presuming 
to prosecute any writ or process for the arrest or imprison- 
ment of an Ambassador or his domestics, it shall be deemed 
a violation of the law of nations.” Under this Act a 
pileenes arresting a member of an Ambassador's house- 

old renders himself liable to be whipped. 

The King’s servants are cunilanty free from arrest, 
although this privilege has of late years fallen into disuse. 
Peers and peeresses in their own right cannot be arrested 
on civil process at any time, and if the heir to a peerage 
happens to be in on for any offence not crimin 
he is automatically liberated on succeeding to the title. 

On Sundays the police are shorn of much of their powers, 
for on the first day of the week no one can be arrested 
except for treason, felony, or breach of the peace. lf 
anyone tries to arrest a man on Sunday except for the 
offences mentioned, the latter may baally resist aa 
strenuously as he pleases. 

Another point of law which circumscribes the power 
of the police is that an arrest warrant can only be executed 
within the jurisdiction of the magistrates who have issued 
it, and in the case of fresh pursuit within seven miles 
of the borders. After that limit it must be indorsed 
by a justice of the county or borough in which it 
executed. : 

A warrant of arrest can be executed by night or day, 
except—as already mentioned—on Sunday, but a search 
warrant cannot be executed by night except in the caso 
of habitual criminals. 

en ne 

Visrtor: “ Yes, I think this painting of yours, ‘The 
Old Mill,’ is a wonderful painting ; a great work of art.” 
ann “Thank you, sir! Perhaps you might wish to 

it! 

Visitor : “ Why—er—er—well, 
seven shillings and sixpence for it 
nice frame!’ . 


yes! Tl give you 
if you'll throw in @ 


Poe Bee '. WLDER. 


»vEEE EXDING 
Avo. 25, 1910. 
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A Tough Yarn by a Folkestone Salt. 


“Ever swim the Channel? Not me,” eaid the old 
Folkestone longshoreman ; “ but I once had # chum who 
tried to, but, strike me pink, if he ever tried again. 

“T was fourth mate on the Liza Jane at the time. 
Ever secon her? The sauciest little tramp that ever 
sailed between Margate and Swanage. You'd have known 
her by her funnel, which was striped green and yellow, 
for all the world like a football-player’s jersey. 

“Bill Larkins was third mate; and as the owners 
always forgot to sign on a crew, he and I had always to 
oad and unload the Liza, swab the decks, and do other 
guch-like jobs instead of walking the bridge in new blue 
suits and brass buttons as third and fourth mates ought 
to do. 

“Well, one week in August the skipper put in at 
Folkestone. He was mad on nigger minstrels, and having 
beard that a new troupe was performing here, nothin 
would induce him to pass the place till he had seen an 
beard them. : 

“Next morning, as we had nothing particular to do, 

iJ] thought be would have a swim, which was a most 
x remarkable thing 
for a man of his 
age and position. 
Leastways that was 
ty opinion. and it 
i was the opinion of 
Mit the folks in Folke- 
stone, too, for the 
pier and beach was 
crowded with them 
watching Bill; and 
m it was a sight to 
see the dandies in 
their yachting caps, 
who had never set 
a foot off dry land 
in theic lives, 
looking at Bill dis- 
porting himself in 
the water, through 
telescopes and 
opera glasses. 

Bill was so 
mightily pleased 
with the sensation he created that he stayed in the 
water half an hour longer than he intended. When he 
got out he continued to look at the crowd and then he 
suddenly sang out : 

“*T've got an idea!’ 

“Cheese it!’ we yelled. for Bill's ideas were generally 
how to dodge his work and leave it to the rest of us. 

“*T'm going to swim the Channel,’ he said, quite 
tolemn.like, 

‘“*Garn!’ said Sam Tompkins, the second mate. 

“* Who's talkin’ to you!’ said Bill. ‘Here, guv'vor, 
said he, turning to the skipper, ‘ this is my idea. 1 propose 
to swim the Channel. You tell that to the swabs on 
shore and say that the Liza Jane will sail side by side with 
the noble exponent of the natatory art. Passengers to 
view the Channel swim will be taken aboard ten sbilli 
a head, cash down, no fares returned ; luncheon, carte-de- 
visite, ten shillings extray. That should fetch ‘em.’ 

‘‘ Whew, that took all our breaths away. 

; “* Passengers in the Liza Jane,’ muttered the skipper ; 
we should be able to take on fifty. This fifty would 
want food. That means we would draw fifty quid.’ 

“* Fifty quid!’ 

“ We all fell on Bill's neck and bugged bim like a long- 

st brother, who bad come Lome a millionaire from 


America, 

“Wo all hugged 
Bill, I say, all except 
the second mate, who 
w:s Bill's mortal 
ene ny. 

“*Pooh! you'll 
Hever swim the 
Channel!’ gaid Sam 


We all fell on Bill's neck and hugged him 
like a long-lost brother. 


spitefully, 
“*T “ain't goin 
to!’ retorted Bill. " 


“We all gasped at 


this, thinking our 
fifty quid was 
gone. 


“*Not me,’ Bill 
went on; * but 
M‘Fat, the engincer, 
b ee a out a : 

ar irom the bottom h ith the ship's bell 
of the boat, and I'll’ wo mate the annvuncement, 


“How Foreigners Steal Our 


To'd by ANDREW PATERSON. 


stand on it as the Liza goes dead 
elow, and just pretend to swim.’ 

“We all of us gasped again 
at William's ingenuity except 
M'‘Fat, the Scotch engineer, who 
was struck all of a heap at the 
idea of doing work for nothing. 

“*Mak’  whatt!’ roared 
M ‘Fat. 

“*Why, just a bar that'll 
etick out from the bottom of the 
beat,’ said Bill. 

!* Na, na,’ replied M‘Fat, ‘ I 
hae conscientious objections tae 
tamperin’ wi’ the property 0’ 
ma emploayers.’ 

“ But the skipper didn't like the idea of missing the 
fifty ee eo he said to the engineer: 

“* Maybe a small percentage of the takings would meet 
your objections, Mr. M‘Fat ?’ 

“** Weel, on second thochte, maybe it micht,’ was 
M‘Fat's reply. ‘I'll dae it if ye mak’ it twenty-five.’ 

“Twenty-tive per cent. ! Bill and me nearly threw 
M‘Fat overboard at the thought. It was only our eelf- 
control, and the fact that he alone knew where the skipper 
hid the key of the beer locker, that eaved him. 

i‘ However, the skipper, who was grand at a bargain, 
eucceeded in making a 
compromise with M‘Fat. 
He agreed to allow him 
his twenty-five per cent. 
provided M‘Fat would 
write off certain debts 
he owed him at domi- 
noes; and as M‘Fat 
knew he was never 
likely to get what the 
skipper owed, he readily 
consented. 

‘Our arrangements 
being now completed, 
I was sent ashore with 
the ship’s bell and 
marched through the 
. streets announcing that 
on Thursday next that 
unrivalled swimmer, 
William Larkins, 
otherwise known as the 
Human Cork, would 
swim the Ohannel, 
starting {rom Folkestone beach at 9.30 a.m. prompt, and 
that a limited number of passengers would be taken on 
board the Liza Jane to see him swim, at ten shillings a 
head, food ten shillings extray. 

“‘Lor’, the sensation that that announcement made 
in Folkestone was something awful. The crowds that 
hung around the Liza after that to watch Bill having 
his constitutional were simply amazing, and M‘Fat had the 

reatest difliculty in fixing the spar to the bull «ithout 

ing seen. 

“ But M‘Fat was as good as his word, and somethin 
more. Instead of a single bar he hitched on a rod whic 
stretched at right angles 
from the bottom of the 
boat, then turned up 
perpendicular, finishing 
near the surface with a 
pair of arms like a semi- 
circle. 

** Bill,’ said M'‘Fat, 
‘yell fin’ this mair 
suitable. Insteed 0’ 
stannin’ on a baur, ye'll 
juist rest atween thac 
twa airms, lettin’ them 

ip ye roon the chest . 
fait below yer oxters ." 
(arm-pits). Ye'll be able 
to kick oot wi’ yer feet, 
an’ ‘Il tuk mair 
niteral-like in the 
watter. Forbye, I 
think it'll be easier on 


Bill was daubed with oil and pitch 
as though he were a real Channel 
ewimmer, 


yelled the skipper, 
“Thie way for the booze.”” 


“Oy! Oyl” 


yee 

“ At last the fateful Thursday dawned, and early in the 
morning we prepared Bill for his great swim. 

“‘ My, you should have seen the crowds that watched 
us from the pier and shore as we daubed Bill with oi) and 
pitch as though he were a real Channel swimmer, and by 
the time we were finished with him he looked more like 
r than a Christian. 
is exhibition excited the spectators so much that 
there was a big rush to get aboard the Liza Jane, and 
before we knew what was happening there were nearly one 
hundred and fifty on the deck all fighting for places to get 
@ good view of the swim. 

‘I never saw the skipper looking so pleased as when 
be sat in the little deck: house drawing in the shillings, for 
three times the number of spectators he bad calculated 
had come on board the Liza Jane. 

“Meantime I rowed Bill ashore, and prompt at half- 
past nine he walked into the water and started on his 
swim, while the crowds cheered, photographers clicked 
their cameras, and a brass band played ‘ Good-bye, 
Sweetheart, good-bye!’ 

“ Bill made straight for the Liza Jane, which started 
dead slow as soon as I had been picked up. 


an 
oon 


“But now a difficulty arose. So many folk had got 
on board, and as they all went to the port aide to look 
at Bill, the Liza listed so much that the arms which 
were to support our gallant third mate sank so far below 
the water that he couldn’t get between them to rest. 

“* After he had been swimming half an hour, Bill began 
to get excited and alarmed, and I don’t know what would 
have happened had 
not the — skipper 
noticed his danger 
from the bridge. 

“At a glance ha 
saw that Bill waa 
getting fagged out, 
~ and at once a brilliant 
qgpe* idea to right the boat 
and bring up the arms 
to support the poor 
fellow occurred to 
him. 

“*Oy! Oy!’ be 
yelled, running tothe 


other end of the 

Bill, to keep up the deception, pretended bridge. ‘This way 
to make a mighty spurt. for the booze!’ 

‘““At once there 


was a big rush to starboard. The Liza got on an even 

keel, and none too soon the arms came near the surface, 

gripping Bill neatly round the chest and giving him tha 
support he so much needed. 

*But it was the ekipper’s idea that gave the game 
away. 

“When M‘Fat heard the old man shout: ‘ This way for 
the booze !’ he at once made a bee-line from his engines ; 
and then in his absence some meddlesome youngster 
started having the time of his life playing with the engine 
levers, with the result that before you could say ‘ Jumping 
Jupiter!’ the Liza suddenly banged away full steam 
ahead, 

“Whew! didn’t our pe who were watching 
Bill open their eyes with surprise! As the Liza went 
faster and faster the iron arms under his arm-pits, which 
the spectators couldn't notice owing to the colour we had 
painted him, dragged him quicker and quicker through 
the water, while he, to keep up the deception, pretended 
to be making a mighty spurt. 

“** Good gracious! He must be swimming ten mile an 
bour!’ I heard one cove remark. 

“* Why,’ eaid another, ‘this knocks Captain Webb 
{nto a cocked hat!’ 

“And then their surprise gave way to horror as the 
wash simply swept over Bill and hid him from their view. 

“ Bill, I thought, would have been drowned, for he 
couldn't slip off those iron arms, but lu.xily for him 
the Liza began to roll, 
and as she heeled over 
to starboard, i 

assengers nearly ha 
; fit when they sud- 
denly beheld poor Bill 
held up aloft out of 
the water as though 
he was stuck on a ha 
fork or Britaonias 
prongs. 

“Of course, the 

-tambled to the tric 
after that. 

“** Cheats, frauds, 
ewindlers!’ they 
yelled, and at once « 
made a rusb at the 


skipper, the eecond 

sate, M‘Fat, and ie 

myself. The infuriated epectators made a ruth 
“Let me draw a atthe skipper, the second mate, M'Fut, 

veil over what and myeel]. 

followed. You can 


imagine what happened when I tell you it still makes me 
feel black and blue when I think of it ; and the Liza Jane 
when we got her back to port looked as though she had 
just come through one of those monsoons you read about 
in the papers. 

* Bill? No, he wasn't drowned. When the Liza 
rolled, he somehow or other managed to ap out of M‘Fat’s 

atent arms and was picked up more dead than alive 

y one of the punts that had been following in our wake. 

“Poor Bill! They tell me he’s still trying to wash 
off that oil and pitch; but, no, he bas never tried to 
swim the Channel since.” 

nn met te 
GOING CHEAPLY, 

THE auctioneer read out the next lot: 

“A sea, consisting of twelve waves, the twelfth much 
larger than the otbers, and slightly frayed. 

“A rainbow. 

“Two dozen clouds, edged with black, and in good 
repair. 

“ Battlements, damaged; a mill, torn; eighty-three 
thunderbolts ; elephant, bad. 

‘* Three bottles of lightning. — 

** The clank of chains—tive yards best tin. 

* A setting sun, a new moon. 

** A complete repast. 

* A beautiful snowstorm.” 

The audience gasped, and the auctioneer explained 
that this lot consisted of pro, rties that the deceased 
bad used jo bis private tbeatricals, 


Fieb,” see this week's issue of THE SCOUT. one penny, everywhere. 


‘ 


which he proceeded to 
ee ais abet oe earth 3” was the first 


“ An ugha passing from one pole to 
the other, on which the earth revolves,” piaaly answered 


Yes, sir,” was the quick response. 
Indeed! What kind of a hat?” questioned the 
director, i 


0 
»* Waar sort of « hat is a wide-awake ?”’ 
I Why, « hat without a nap, of course.” 
} 0c 
Bore:“Tve had an awful shock. I went for a long 
‘walk on Sanday morning with another man, and he com- 
mitted suicide on rege 4 arening 
Board (surprised) : “ Not until evening !” 
: SO 
The Lady: “1 thought you said you were looking for 
work ? ” 


_ The Tramp ; “ Well, I am, mum. But I don’t want to 


it now. I'm a yer wee, 
an’ I’m jest after clues to-day.” 
a] ©] 

“Caw I have this dance?” asked the 
Ee ccnly.” the haughty 
beanty. ‘‘ i don’t want it.” 
200 

HOOKED! 

Ma. Jowss keeps a shop where he 
sells fishing tackle, and for an advertise- 
ment he has a rod ing outside 
qith an artificial at the of it. 

The other night a man, ra tl 
worse for his night's nt, caught 


sight of the fish, and he went quietly to 
@ae door and knocked. Jones being in 
bed, looked out of the window, and said : 


oan?” 

Thinking something serious must be 
the matter, Jones dressed like lightning, 
and came down as quistly as . 

“What is the matter?” 
breathlessly. 

“Hush 1” was the reply; “ pull your 
line in quick. You've got a bite!” 

OC 
“Are you fond of 
music 2” 

Mr. Forte: “Yes, very; but please 

don’t stop playing on my account.’ 
—D0Ce-e- 

He (to his wife, just Fo mb oholay) : 
* Good. darling. ill write often.” 
Che: a Mee, do, dear—if it’s only a 


o—_0C0e-<— 


Tompkins had dro; a half- 
front ar the Sind beggar to see if he would 


ick it up. 
| fl {i Make {t sixpence, guv’nor, aa’ I'll ferget 
>SOoc< 
IT SETTLED AUNTIE. 

# Guzcory,” said Mrs. Squallop, “I have just received 
3 letter from Aunt Abigail. She says that as we don’t 
soem to want her to come to visit us this year she will 

, What does she mean by that ? 
to write and tell her to come at her own con- 
Was that what yon wrote to her?” 


remem 
so I made it ‘ risk.’ ” 
. 20a 


: RUEFUL. 

A mason in the tadian Army employed a native cook, 
skilfal at curries, but not omniscient with regard to 
European dishes. 

On one occasion the major received a resent of some 
‘bubarb, and being fond of this delicacy e handed it to 


the cook. 
“You know what to do with that, cook?” he said, 
and the native signified that he did. 
Dinner-time arrived, and the major returned from 
‘gpade to be-met by the cook with many salaams. 
damp, sahib,” he blurted distractedly. f No 


dinner ready ; fire won't light!” 
+ When the major went to the kitchen and found that 
‘sgn ong had been trying to light the fire with the precious 


Pear. fpstlets 


Gailed for bhis week only 


” Dar Felyak 


: TOO GALLANT. 

‘On, thank you,” exclaimed am elderly lady to a 
jabourer who surrendered his seat in a crowded tram-car 
— thank you, very much !” 

“ That's orl right, mum,” was the rejoinder. . 

As the lady sat down the chivalrous labourer added : 

“ Wot I ses is, a man never ort to let a woman 
Some men never up unless she is pretty; but you see, 
mum, it don’t e no difference to me !” 

><0Cc-—< ; 

Teacher: “Don’t know the sixth commandment ? 
Now listen: If a man came u to me with a revulver and 
shot and killed me, what would it be ?” 


Johnnie (brightly): ‘‘ A holiday, ma’am.” 
COC 
Friend: “How about that submarine vessel you 
invented ? Could you make i stay down t © 
Inventor : “ Yes ; but the stupi 
up again. 


thing wouldn’t come 


0c 


ANOTHER PINT. 


vady Passons 


afew minutes. How these 


A SLIGHT JOLT. 

“As for me,” remarked young M , “I don't 
believe in the higher education for pn ee one { 
mi won't know Latin or Greek.” 

“YT can readily believe that,” rejoined Miss Slasher. 
“ A girl who knows anything at all wouldn't marry you.” 

SOC 


AN AMATEUR. 
Jack : “I’m never going on another fishing trip with 


Frank : “ What’s the matter?” 
Jack: “ He's a rank amateur. You should have heard 
the account of the trip he gave to his wife last aight. It’s 


quite me.” 
Front: Told whoppers, sh?” 
Jack: “Whoppers? No. He told the truth.” 
3-o0Sc-= 


: pinion IN mee 

“T want to this cashed,” said the fair 

ile. apcameing OY xn censee ok a bok ee 
“ Yes, madam. You must indome it, though,” explained 


cashier. / 
“Why, my husband sent it to me. He is away on 


business, said. 
“Yes, madam. Just indores it on the back, 


so we will know, and your husband wil know, we paid it 


to is ‘ 

he went to the deck the wall and in a few 
moments presented the cheque, tri ant, having written 
on ‘its back: {* Your loving wife, Edith.” 


WEEK EXDING 
Ava. 25, 1910. 


HIS SEASIDE RUSE. 

“Hear about Pil, the druggist ?” 

“Who? That stingy fellow down at the 
corner? What about him? Has he stopped 
asking people to give him back the ends tlisy 
pinch off of cigars 2” 

“Better than that. His wife asked him to 
take her to the seaside !” 

“ Did he?” 

“Wait. He told her he couldn’t afford the expenso, 
but he would give her something just as good.” 

* And what did he do?” 

“ Filled her shoes with sand, tock all her money away 
from her, and blistered her cheeks with o sun glass.” 


Ct a ee ed 


“Ip would wear button shoes,” ted hi 
father, they would not come untied.” eel a 

“TJ know it,” replied she, “and if they did not come 
a ee 
tie them.”* 


o_O Co 


Neighbour : “Helped t How helped t” 
Charlie: “It was a ball that broke it—but I threw 
the bail.” 


So 1 © | ad 


; “T rKE my house all right,” said Luschman, st except 
0} 


rone thing. I want you to fix that.” 

“What is it ?”’ asked the architect. 

“ Several times lately I’ve nearly 
broken my neck reach for another 
step at the hcad of the stairs when I got 
home late, so I think you’d better put 
another step there.” 

COC 


ALL THROUGH GRIEF. 

Tur two dog “ fakers”’ glanced keenly 
down the “ Lost and Found ” columns of 
the daily newspaper. Suddenly the lon:, 
jean finger was arrested in its downward 
course. 

“Ere y’are, Jack!” exclaimed the 
one who could read. ‘“‘‘ Lorst, a black 
a at five o'clock larst evening, 

tween Somerset Avenew and Chipstone 
Mews. Five pounds reward. No questions 
arskt.’ There’s yer chance. Take ‘ew 
that there poodle ye colared yestiddy.” 

“ But,” objected Jack, “ they wouldn't 
swaller that! Why, they’re a-advertisin’ 
fer a black poodle, and the one I collared 
is a white one!” 

““Garn!”’ answered hismate. “ Never 
you mind that. You jes’ tell ’em— 
effekshunat animile—ecksessive grecf has 
—and so forth. Twig?” 

Ooo 


“Warrer,” said a guest at an hotel as 
he inspected his bill before leaving, 
“there is one item omitted.” 


“What item, sir?’ inquired the 
waiter. 
“ The r said ‘Good morning’ to 


me yesterday and hes forgotten to chary2 
for it!” 
SOC 

Father: “ Did you post that Ictter? 
It was an émportant one, you know.” 

Son: “ Yes.” 

Father: “But you've brought back 
the penny I gave you for the stamp.” 

Son : “I didn’t have to use it. ‘I slipped the letter into 
the box when no one was looking.” 


m0 C= 


Mr. Brickbet > “ Sach luck, dear. Ive just picked up 
at On: kelstein’s, for £10, a vase like fhe one you broke 
and we couldn’t match.” 

Mrs. Brickbat : “You dear old stupid! Knowing we 
could never get another like it, I sold it to Onckelstein 
this morning for 16s.” 

Ol 


WHY SHE CRIED. 

A TENDEB-HEARTED little girl was looki 
of Daniel in the lions’ den. She suddenly 
ie see her Soaps said : 

“ Are you orying the r man, dearier 

“No; I'm crying fer that little lion over there in the 
corner. He isn’t going to get any at all,” 


_—_Ooc 


LAURA’S LITTLE JOKE. 

A Lapy who was very plain-locking ealled on a friend. 

This friend’s little girl came inte the room and her 
mother introduced her. 

* But, ear isn’t she 
ity young op eful ” 

. Why, Laura, you mustn’t say 

ite.’’ 

““T meant it only as a joke.” 

“ But, dear, how much more of s joke it would have 
been if you had said ‘ how pretty she.ts.’ “ 


at a picture 
to ory, 


awfully homely,” said the 
such things; it isn’t 


get this week's issue of THE SMALLHOLDER, and read ~f the orizes 
_ that are being offered for photographs. — 


WEEK ENDING 
Ava. 25, 1910 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


Can Catch Bass and Sturgeon Weighing 
Whee ee Oe esl Hundied Pacndi. 


—_——— 


Orr the California coast there live gigantic sea bass 
running up to four hundred pounds in weight ; in the Gulf 
of Mexico that giant herring, the silver-scaled tarpon, is 
found up to seven feet long and affords the most magnifi- 
cent sport conceivable. Aden anglers catch a i Sa 
cod which frequently pulls the scale at a couple of hundred- 

eight. ; 

7 We have no such gigantic game as this off British 
coasts. The avesage sea angler is content with a few 
dozen whiting or codling or a score of mackerel taken by 
“ whii ” with a hand line. If he is ambitious he goes 
out at night long lining for conger eels, and may secure a 
few of these writhing, slimy sea snakes up to fifty or 
sixty pounds in weight. 

Yot there is better sport than this for those who have 
the time and energy to ae it. Off our rocky southern 
coasts, jally from Plymouth Sound to Land’s End, 
are fo pollack. Close to the shore you may catch 
them up to a pound or two in weight, but a mile out, in 
six or eight fathoms of water, far larger fish swim, 

How to Land a Pollack. 

Sand eels, mussels, or a pilchard cut in half, form the 
best baits for these big fellows, and using a six-foot sea- 
rod, and a reel with plenty of strong line, great sport is 
obtained. A seven-pound fish is common, and they run 
up to fourteen or fifteen. 

When you hook a pollack he always makes a wild rush 
for the weed at the bottom, and once he reaches it the 
angler is beaten. However strong the tackle, it is smashed. 
The only way to catch a pollack is to strike hard and reel 
in at once. Off the Connemara coast immense twenty- 
pounders are found. The strongest piano-wire snoods aro 

necessary for ing with these powerful giants. 

The gamest of all British sea fish is the noble sea bass, 
a thick-shouldered, silvery fellow, who fights like a salmon. 
Bass are found on almost all our coasts, but an odd point 
about them is that in different places different baits must 
be used. Off Shoreham live sand eels are the best bait; 
at Weymouth the bass prefer a strip of mackerel; while on 
the Cornish coast half a pilchard is their favourite tit-bit. 

Torbay is one of the best places for bass oe 3 Fishing 
off Brixham, a gentleman took sixteen in an afternoon, of 
which the largest weighed eighteen pounds and the 
smallest six. Bass are one of the few sea fish which will 
rise to a fly. 

Tope Fishing Begins in May. 

Few fish have more different nicknames than the 
blue hornless dogfish, commonly called the ope: It is 
known as the.whithound, penny dog, rig, and miller’s dog. 
Three years ago it was found that the tope’s favourite 
haunt was Herne Bay, from the pier to Reculver. 

The season for tope fishing begins at the end of May, 
and the sport which this big and unbeautiful creature 
affords is equal to that given by any other fish in Northern 
seas. He fights fiercely, and as he grows to a large size, 
is not an easy fish to land. Unlike most sea fish, except the 
bass, when hooked he jumps clear out of the water, and 
Baten takes twenty minutes or half an hour to land 
a big one. 

A few weeks ago a well-known sea fisherman caught 
five of these fish in about three hours. The smallest 
weighed tirade fog pounds, the largest forty-nine, and the 
total bag was 184 ponnds. He hooked five others, two of 
which broke his tackle and three got away before coming 
to the gaff. In spite of his ugly appearance the tope is by 
nd means bad eating. 

A Seven Hundred Pound Sturgeon. 

When we mentioned that we had no fish in our waters to 
np with the California bass or the Florida tarpon, 
we not mean that there are none here of equal size, 
but that we have no game fish to match them. 

Sturgeon are caught in North Sea nets which exceed in 
weight either of the aforementioned fish. In Februar 
last there was netted in the North Sea a sturgeon whic 
is believed to exceed anything yet landed on our shores. 
The creature was eleven beet four inches long, five feet four 
inches in irth, and scaled 735 pounds. It was taken in 
the nets of the steam trawler Rhodesia, the crew of which 
had a stern fight with the giant before they could secure it. 
It did enormous damage to their nets. 

Very large cod are also found in British waters. The 
famous naturalist, Frank Buckland, has quoted seventy 
hey as a record for cod, but two years ago a cod was 

nded at Grimsby which weighed no less than cighty-six 
poumie, When cleaned it weighed sixty-six pounds. 
— fifty-two inches in length, and was taken on a long 

er tf ee 
‘ener “What makes him such a terrible woman- 
r ” 

Arthur: “ Why, he was once a shop-walker at a 

draper’s.” 


School, Scouting, 


THE ANGLER'S PARADISE. 

THE enthusiastic angler was telling some friends about 
@ proposed fishing trip which he had in contemplation. 

“* Are there any trout there?” asked a friend, 

“Thousands of ’em,” replied the angler. 

‘“* Will they bite easily ?”’ asked another friend. 

“Will they? Why, they’re absolutely vicious, A 
man has to hide behind a tree to bait a hook.” 

“Tommy,” said a father to his precocious five-year-old 
son and heir, “‘ your mother tells me she gives you pennies 
to be . Do you think that is right ?” 

“ Of course it is,” replied Tommy. ‘“* You don’t want 
me to grow up and be good for nothing, do you ?” 

pee 2 ee, 

“Miss Brown,” said the bashful swain, “I am afraid 
you ~ cold. Shall I take off my coat and put it round 
you ?” 

“You may put your coat round me,” replied Miss 
Brown ; “‘ but why take it off ?” 

——— 
SO APROPOS. 

““Wauy do you call your story ‘The Thieves’ Ro- 
mance’ ?” 

“ Because it is all about stealing.” 

“ How ?” 

“ Well, the story of the romance this way: ‘She 
stole a look, then he stole a kiss. Next they had stolen 
meetings, they stole a march on their friends, and both 
stole away.” 

“I suppose the next thing they will be stealing back.” 

oo ee 

“Yrs, I remember the time when Mr. Rich, the 
millionaire, did not have a pair of shoes to cover his 
feet.” . 

‘“* And when was that, ie 2" 

“* At the time he was bathing.” 

— j= __ 

Tom: ‘“ Did Maud tell you the truth when you asked 
her her age ?”” 

Dick: ‘* Yes.” 

Tom: ‘* What did she say ?" 

Dick: “‘ She said it was none of my business.” 


‘* My dear friend, I must ask you to lend me a sovereign ; 
I have left my purse at home, and haven’t a farthing in 
my pocket.” 

“T can’t lend you a sovereign just now, but I can put 
you in the way of getting the money at once.” 

“You are extremely kind.” 

“* Here’s twopence ; ride home on the tram and fetch 
your purse,” 


THE NEWEST IN LIMERICKS 


NO ENTRANCE FEES. 


POSTCARDS ONLY. 


Tue entries for our novel rhyming contest, of which the result 
is givcn below, were so encouraging both in quantity and quality, 
that it is evident the revival of ‘‘ Limericks’’ in a new form has 
provel greatly to the taste of our readers. We have therefore 
decided to offer another prize to competitors. 

Below you will find a five-line verse in which the last three 
syllables of the first, second, and filth lines are missing. What 
we wish you to do is to complete these three lines so that they 
rhyme with each other and make up a Limerick. 

ere is an examp!e, not to be used, which may help yous 
There was a young student called Short, 
‘Who tried a day's fishing for sport, 
He'd a college degree, 
So it shocked him you see, 
When a bloater was all that he caught} 


The words or syllables underlined show what might be added in 
order to complete the Limerick if it were left unfinished. 


RULES. 

1. You are at liberty to use any rhyming words you like. 

2. In completing each line you must not add more than three 
syllables. 

8. Write your completed Limerick on a postcard only, and 
address it to the Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, Henrictta Btreet 
London, W.C., and mark it ‘‘ Limerick’’ in the top left-hand 
corner. “— must arrive not later than Tuesday, 
August \. 

To the sender of the attampt considered the best a prize of 
ae be awarded. In the event of a tie this amount will be 
divided. 

The verse which we wish you to complete is: 

There was @ young man——~ 

Who met a fair maid—, 
When he lifted his hat 
She smiled gaily at that, 

And the neighbours declare—— 


The prize of £5 offered in our issue dated August 4th for the 
best completion of tle uninished Limerick on “ Bathing,’’ has 
been awarded to : 

Mr. WILLIAM SUTCLIFFE, 
283 Bowling Hall Road, 
Bowling, Bradford, Yorks, 


for the following (tho winner's added words are underlined) : 
There was a young maid of Mile End, 
Who went bathing one day near Ostend, 
But a tramp passing by 


Brought a tear to her eye 
When her clothes on the beach he _** cayenned.”” 


Twenty-two consolation gifts have been cwarded to competitors 
whos: efforts showed mcr:t. 


<4 SS 
™ Ss 


Why the Zambesi River was Chosen, and Other Peculiar 
Features of the Great Sculling Race. 


Rowrna men all over the world are hoping that Barry 
will bring back the ‘‘ ashes™ of sculling, and possibly, 
by the time you are reading this article, he will have done so. 

e ‘‘ ashes” were first lost in 1876, when E. Trickett 
took them to Australia, and have never since been regained, 
while the public imagination has been stirred by the thought 
of the two men battling for supremacy in what was once 
“ Darkest Africa.’’ Why was the fever-belted Zambesi 
River chosen for the scene of the encounter? Let us 
answer this by briefly examining the two scullers’ careers. 

Richard Arnst was born at a village near Christchurch, 
New Zealand, on November 25th, 1883. 

He seems to have been a born athlete, for first as an 
amateur then as a professional racing cyclist he made his 
mark in Australia. 

Having turned professional, Arnst entered for a 500 
miles race at Sydney, the prize for which was £1,000. 
Pacemakers were allowed, but when Arnst was approached 
by the other competitors with a view to sharing the 
expense of providing pacemakers he declined the offer. 
Riding un , he won. Arnst, therefore, is not likely 
to lose to Barry for want of determination, 

Towns Resigned the Title. 

Arnst took to sculling in 1906 as a pupil of George 
Towns, one of the greatest scullers ever known. 

Towns was world’s champion from 1901 to 1905, when 
he lost to J. Stanbury. Towns, however, turned the 
tables on him the following year, and challenged by 
E. Durnan in 1907, beat him in New South Wales. 

Towns then resigned his title in favour of his brother 
Charles, who lost it the same year to W. Webb. In 1908 
Arnst challenged Webb and t him on the Wanganui 
River, New Zealand, a feat Arnst repeated the following 
year. 

In 1908, the year Arnst first became world’s champion, 
Ernest Barry made the rowing public “sit up” b 
defeating George Towns for the Championship of England, 
rowed over the Putney to Mortlake course. 

This victory roused the hopes of rowing men that, 
after all these years, we had at last found a world’s 
champion, and challenged Arnst. 

For a long time, however, it looked as if no match would 
be made. Arnst declined to row out of New Zealand, or, 
at least, he refused to come to England except on terms 
which were considered prohibitive. 

Money was not forthcoming to send Barry to New 
Zealand, and so no match was made, 

A Purse of £1,000. 

Then Mr. Guy Nickalls, the famous amateur oarsman, 
and one of Barry’s backers, had the “ happy thought ” 
of approaching the Chartered Company with a view to the 
race being rowed on the Zambesi, where a fine course 
was to be found between the Victoria Falls and the 
Zambesi Rapids. The Chartered Company want settlers 
of the right type. Such a race was sure to draw sportsmen 
from all over the world, and in seeing it they would also 
be made alive to the attractions of Rhodesia. 

Anyway, the Chartered Company took this view and 
promptly offered a purse of £1,000, and, without much more 
ado, articles were signed, the winner to take two thirds 
of the purse. The latest cables announce that the match 
is now for £500 aside. 

A hitch threatened when Arnst declined Barry’s proposal 
for Thames boat racing conditions, and insisted on 
Australian championship rules. 

Thames rules provide for a start from moored boats, 
and that on reaching Hammersmith Bridge each 
sculler must keep his own water. 

Australian rules permit a start by mutual consent, 
and allow the sculler to take the shortest way to the 
winning post, provided he does not interfere with his 
opponent. Probably the latter rules slightly modified 
have been adopted. 

Three Miles and a Half Course. 

The course is roughly three miles and a half down 
stream; but the Zambesi is sluggish hereabouts, and it is 
reckoned that the race will last twenty minutes. 

Barry left for the Zambesi on June 25th, the time of 
his arrival being carefully timed so that he should not 
have more than five weeks there before the race, as after 
a month or so on the Zambesi men are apt to suffer from 
the climate. 

What of our champion ? Barry was born on February 
26th, 1882, and is thus nearly two years Arnst’s senior. 

He stands 6 feet 1 inch to his rival’s 6 feet ; but then 
Amst is 13 stone to Barry’s 11} stone or thereabouts. 
As a lad Barry was apprenticed to the well-known oar and 
scull maker, Mr. Norris, of Putney. Later he became 
and has since remained employed at Billingsgate Fish 
Market, hauling ry, and similar work. 

Always, however, he has loved rowing ; and his defeat 
of Towns for the Ce aaa of England was but a step 
towards a greater goal. 

He is universally liked as an entirely modest and 
genuine sportsman, 


and Adventure stories are found every week in THE SCOUT, the best of all boys’ papers. 


Weer sxpim0 


_1%4 BEGIN THIS POWERFUL SERIAL TO-DAY.——— 


By SYBIL LETHBRIDGE AND OLIVER ALLEN. 


rp ae, patel gh and eventually arrives at { this. To him Dalbiac was s monster of inhumanity, who. for 
in Bloomsbury. a caprioe, chess te cui Heo Cline 
i i i i ‘am I to say to (Cinevra?” Jim added glcomily, 
i his daughter Rheda, and es Fitzuree hes done him » “ What can I tell her ?” se 
service he gives him s home im return. The eccentric old man “T will save you that trouble,” said Sir Alan. "TI do not 
is preparing the costumes for Jim Forrest and Cinevra, wish you to see her again. . 
i to Forrest’s lips, but he choked it back. 


Fitauree, dressed in one of his Bilently he stood there. Sir Alan the bell; Jim k 
; jemissed. cep cigectan pail 


HOW “THE STUMBLING BLOCK!” OPENED. 
% | qumrn that the limit’s been reached 1” declares Ralph | ™2 i and him ; ; : 
Dalbis boty se, undys ot me help you to got away | suicide. She feels sum thes it is not bis inusband, and, to | shat Gineyre should sce vJim again that night She should 
Sone sy aha th the first seri misfortune that had befallen h And 
sis i id to Garni _ wi serious en him. 

: it, oF look, ‘chien Reade Sees | hat was so dreadful to him was that he could not uniler: 
The same evening Ginevre Seen to marry Jim. He | stand it It seemed 20 horribly reasonless, 20 cruelly un- 


end y welcomes him to goes to Sir Alan for his consent, the baronet is furious | necessary. 
Once at the home of his old Wolbiac sees that | and absolutely refuses to hear of it. He even wondered whether Sir Alan had gone suddenly out 
Mire. Sei mnie has been a failure. Fitcurse is Jim retorts that he will ask Ginevra to marry him without | of his mind, but recalling the Jawyer’s sane aspect end com- 
heartless, brutal, callous, and his Sendish temper vents her father’s consent. Sir Alan sees that Jim is in deadly | plete com he dismissed that hypothesis as unworkable. 
apon his wi carnest, and, as a last resort, asks him to let him know if} All night be tortured himself with ulations as to the 
There swims before Dalbiac’s the scene of that after- | Ginevra consents to this. meaning of Sir Alan’s extraordinary haviour. He roso 
“T can put no obstacle in your way,” he states, “ but there refreshed the following morning, undecided as to what he 


un 
is something I should wish you to know. If you are going to | ought to do—dimly aware that life was but a poor thing, now 


noosa the shrinking, white-faced woman, the brutal strength 

ot the man to over ber, hunting crop in hand. ware 

_ Mrs. Band: ber bead in answer to his question, | marry Ginovra I will tell it you then.” that Ginevra was denied him. 

* We've no chance to escape from him, Mr. thiac. I Amongst his tetters the following morning was 4 curt 

ey ee ann | Tk the oostastie, Dyesyuagan of bia soorne. fo 

ce se Cc ‘ . t morning for ast trying-on of his costume lor 
Dalbiac is horrified at the women's abject terror. He meh alanis . _ the Duchess of Northby’s ball. At first dim felt inclined to 

renews his offer of help, begging her to go to Bis cousin, . refuse, then recollecting that at the ball he would sce 

finevra Dalbiac, in London. Mrs. Sandys is firm. Ginevra, he decided to go 40 Laralls, whose pequesta were 


Aaarxer his will, Jim was painfully impressed by the | almost commands. Once disobeyed, they were never 
solemnity with which Sir Alan spoke. His words conveyed | repeated. if one wanted a costume—after that—Larolla 
not so much a threat asa i Poor Jim, who bad found was not the one who would make it. 
life hitherto such a simple and straightforward thing, felt that The door of the old house in Bloomsbury was opened by 
a dark and ugly mystery was threatening him. Rhoda, who, in # straightly hanging gown of dull orange hue 
“T can’t make you out, Sir Alan,” he said bluntly, “you've | and with her magnificent hair sbout her shoulders, was a 
nothing against me—and yet you won't let me marry Ginevra. striking and a startling . Ber thin face flushed orimson 
yr” on beholding Forrest, he smiled at her kindly. He liked 
‘Because I don’t approve of the match,” said Sir Alan. | the queer, vivid little cresture who was at once such a child 
“I’ve no more to say.’ and a woman of the world, who amused.one by her wise sayings 
Jim, however, hed deal, and in spite of his host's one instant and surprised one by s burst of infantile anger 
of little encourage- | the next. 
ment—he said it. The injustice of Sir Alan’s refusal, was the “You're looking awfully St, Rhoda,” be said as she con- 
keynote of his complaint, but the used many af; nts, | ducted him upstairs to the workroom. “The world is 
all that seemed to him unanswerable, but upon Sir Alan they | treating you decently ?” 
had no effect. “Yes, I take care that it Goes,” she answered com sedlv. 
At last, even Sim wearied of burling the waves of his |“ Will you come in, Mr. Forrest? My uncle is in, but—he 
eloquence | against the rock of Sir Alan’s immovable isn’t very well. He wishes you to wait.” 


him. 

*broat and strangies him. 
It is all over with a hideous ewiftness. Sandys, leaving bis 

victim, stumbles back to « chair and sinks into it. He hears 


says. “I'm to 

And this ag ‘end ef it, Mary Sandys leaves her | determination. * All right, I’ve nothing to do!” said Jim vaguely. He 

husband, poses as @ widow, and eomes to London with her | “ Then—you fust chuck me out,” he said bo ishly, his lips | looked about the big, whitewashed room with the stab that 

ehild Rose under the assumed name af Mrs. Henslowe. were twitching, he felt as hopeless, as mise oY g child | memory gives when there is the recollection of happiness 
Her efforts to obtain any kind of work ere bopeless, but | that is u ohidden. that has been but is no more. 

she finds a friend in acres (remy eT Te Powell. “T ssy—you know—it is hard.” Here be had met Ginevra, here they had discussed the 
Mrs. Powell is often by the philanthropic Ginevra , Sir Alon shru; his shoulders. He looked white and | colours that were to go to make up the wood nymph’s gown. 

Dalbiac. She tells Mra. Henslowe all about hér good works, | haggard, as thoug he, too, had suffered from the storm and | The aight of the gorgeous embroideries, the magnificent stuffs, 

and ts next time Ginevre calls to obtain her assistance. | stress of the interview, but Jim was too self-absorbed to notice | the glitter of jewels, of tinsel, the medley of colours that 
Mrs. Henslowe a not seemed to fill the room with sunshine, to shut out the grev 


her 
Dalbiao f : sky, brought Ginevra before his vision with great clearncss. 


gortores her, and she pleads that He could not fose her, he felt. She was his very life, inter- 

ahe would rather starve. woven with it, she was everything—without her he was 

she is taken scarcely conscious of exi \. 

suddenly il, and Ginevra has le Absorbed in hts of her, he ‘had forgotten Rhods 

her taken home. —~=N Larolla, whe had slipped away to tell her unele, but who now 
She on threshold, watching Jim, her 


dark eyes narrowed between their thick lashes, her scarlet 
lips peried Beneath the orange draperies her breast heaved, 
her breath came in low, irregular gasps, a8 though she had 
been running. Her face was extraordinarily white ; against 
it the crimson of her mouth was like a flower upon snow. 

Very still she remained there, watching, watching—hcr 
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Sir replies that noth eager gaze resting on Jim Forrest, who was. uite unconscious 
ered has — er - of it, as he cod with hands thrust dec) bate his hes ad 

5 . silver 
Ral 3 bod. thi —_ keta sta moodily at a cloud of p , aol i i 


‘ace, af brocade of the hue of the ep ie : 
near him, and seemed in its brilliancy splendour to indce 
hold the ue East in fee. 
Sudd e gave & sigh, a long, quivering sound that 
0 had hi 


held all the weariness and the lation that sorrow brink:. 
pay Ne hie ctins, and obo Even as he uttered it Rhoda Lerolla was beside him. With 
be free to marry 


She slips out and posts the 
Aetter. 


‘As she nears the house on 
ther way back a man suddenly 
crosses = path, It is her 

ahve got you!” he mutters 
38 . “Where's Rose? 


your uncle ; I'd no idea you were here.” : 

* T've been and come back, but you were not paying any 
attention to me, you weren't thinking of me,” she said sullen! 
“Uncle's too ill to see you. He sends word: that your 
costume is right, that it’s been sent to you.” 


_ wast you beck, you and the vorrond hal { Larolla’s illness. 
“a” Racy gives a piteous ory A~Z> FAA Vz Those ee ae a jodically, were due, Jim 
for an, a Jim Forrest, Ve shrewdly suspected, to the opium which Nye was convince 
Ginevra os lover, comes : the man But Rhoda, he believed, knew nothing of her 
to her aid and sees her home. Fitsurse Sandys passed 80 close to his wife that his wings brushed her as he hurried on. unole’s failing, and Jim saw no necessity for enlightening her. 


The Edit “DER offere a big prize for a big potato. See thie week's issue for fall particulars. 
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"3 want bis fo mabe © Greet nied deiga be hed made 
Do 


a ehat is the matter? Oh, don’t attempt to put me off— 
for I know that something is d perha) oe 
help you. What is it? Your work ? You don’t like your 
last picture; you're ent, as all artists are sometimes— 
it’s that?” 
‘orrest shook his head. 

ae the work’s all right,” he said drearily, “ it’s—it’s 
something that matters more than work, I'm id, Rhoda. 
It was very sharp of you to find out that something was 
I didn’t know that I gave myself away so 


id Rhoda, 
fell before She was sor of anppoint = i 
k a wild, fieree cry intmen an; 
Lg tvone Py her white teeth down n = 


anderlip. ‘I know what is the matter with you, Mr. Forrest. 
You—you’re in—love.” ; 

Her soft, liquid tones lingered on the word that holds in 
its narrow eom of four letters the bliss or bane of the 
whole world. t voice had a strange effect on Jim Forrest. 
His hands grew cold, whilst his heart leaped forward at 
mad ; his longing for Ginevra, his worship of her, 
seemed in one moment to increase tenfold. : 

In him there awoke to fierce life a man who knew no ob- 
stacle, who saw no way but the way that would lead him to 
his heart’s desire. With a sudden access of fury he thrust 
the heap of rainbow-clouded, silver-and-gold-shot stuffs aside. 

“In love,” he ly, ‘yes, Rhoda, you little 
witch, I am I thought that the whole thing was 
as straightforward, as plain as a sail on a summer’sday. But 
it isn’t. It’s all —and I can’t stand it.” . 

Ho turned away from Rhoda and flung himeelf into the big 
throne-like chair in which Dyas Larolla always installed a 
new client, “for there,” he said, “‘ he saw whether he or 8: 
could assume a graceful or not.” 

Rhoda crept after Jim and dropped on the ground before 
him. She was 80 lithe and sinuous, her supple body was 
capable of assuming any posture with ease. 1g 

‘Ts it Miss Dalbiac ? ’? she asked directly ; all the quivering 
eagerness and strange alertness that characterised her 
had gone. She looked very tired, and half lifeless, the colour 
seemed to have left ber eyes and lips, her splendid hair 
even appeared dull. . : 

With her elim arms hugging her knees, her delicate, pointed 
ey resting on the latter, she stared at Forrest and repeated 

Tr question. 

“ tt is Ginevra Dalbiac, isn’t it?’? she said, and Jim glared 


Weighing - Machine 
Warnings. 


How to lose Overweight and regain Strength. 
Remarkable Obesity Treatment. 


D° ‘ou, reader, now and then pop a penny in the 
slot of the tere ee in order to ascertain 
your weightP And do you remark that you are 

most certainly getting heavier. . 

The test is not, aps, an altogether satisfactory 
one. The different weighments are made in divers 
conditions; the clothing you are wearing may be 
lighter or heavier at one time than that which you are 
wearing at another, and eo on; but, at any rate, you 
can make an approximate calculation, and you will 
soon learn to know whether you are getting too heavy. 

This is a matter that merits more attention than is 
usually given to it; for, if you are getting too heavy, 
you are getting too fat, and if you are getting too fat, 
you are in danger of cultivating a disease—viz., the 
disease of obeaity, which is a very prolific source of 
other diseases lesser complaints. ; 

Moreover, the youth or grown man who is putting 
on flesh rapidly seon finds physical and mental energy 
impaired; and the maiden or matron who is getting 
beyond the limit of comel pimapoees is in a fair way 
to lose that which is her rf ight—namely, feminine 
eed and beauty of form, that ineffable charm which 

cinates all, and which even the most fashionable 
attire is powerleas to preserve. 


Secret of Preserving Beauty. 

If any of our readers of either sex are getting too 
stout (whether warned by the weighing-machine or by 
Visible signs) they should at once procare a bottle of 
Antipon and nip growth of unwholesome and 
excessive fat in its early stage. Neglected over- 
stoutness soon beeomes stubbora—anay, almost chronio— 
and often requires some weeks or months of Antipon 
treatment to recover normal weight; where, had the 
excess weight been attended to in the beginning, only 
one or two bottles of Antipon would have sufficed to 
effect a lasting cure. 

Still, there is no case of obesity too severe for the 
Antipon treatment. Though dietary, dragging, and 

monastic treatments have left you uncu and 

pairing, Antipon will most assuredly effect the 

reduction of weight you so earnestly hope for, and will 

rap you look and feel so much younger, healthier, 
ronger that you will hard} ise yourself. 

Now that the aa : Antipon, one of the 


most remarkable remedies of the age (being as valuable 
48 a tonic as a weight-reducer), there is no excuse for 
any person to remain over-stout, and therefore partially 


at her. He was annoyed with her, and intensely aggravated 
for having so weakly betrayed himself to this git 

“It’s no concern of yours who it is,’ he said radely, and 
then, repenting of having spoken so discourteously, begged her 


But Rhoda was unaffected both by the sharp retort and the 
apol that followed it. Through her shut lids sho 
looked at Jim, and he never that she was fighting 
mighty battle, that love and self were warring for the 
poeeeson of a soul of whose existence Rhoda scarce); 

aware until Jim Forrest, all unconsciously, had call 
it into existence. 

“I'll help you,” she said abruptly. “Oh, I can, you 
needn’t look so disbelieving, you ’t know how much I 
know—how much I’ve learned from uncle, who's just the 
wisest man on earth, I think! He knows all the things that 
come from the East, and that you stupid Westerners laugh at, 
yes, he does, and—I’ll help you. I can; I had meant to hel 
myself ’’—her face clomid a swift crimson—‘ but now I’ 
give you a love potion for—Miss Dalbiac.” 
woe of his depression, Jim Forrest burst into a hearty 

su; 

My dear child,” he said, “ , that’s coming it rather 
eon, A love potion—why, that’s the Middle , isn’t 
it? Not that it isn’t a ly good of you to try and hel 
me,’ he added hastily, for a thundercloud of anger lowe: 
on Rhoda’s brow—“ but I’m afraid it’s no good.” 

He got up as he spoke ; Rhoda did not stir from her crouch- 
ing position on the ground. She did not speak when Forrest 
wished her good-bye, and after waiting an instant he went 
away. She listened to the sound of his footsteps on the stairs ; 
then, when the closing of the front door told her that he had 
left the house, she sprang to her feet and hurried to her 
uncle’s room. 

It was dark there, for the blinds were drawn down, the 
atmosphere was heavy with the Eastern spices that Dyas 
Larolla loved. He himself lay full length upon a pile of 
heaped-up cushions. His eyes were open, but ho breathed 
stertorously—his niece, leaning over him, spoke to him in a 
raised voice as though he were deaf. : 

“Uncle, uncle, I want you to do something for me,” she 
said. “Do you hear? I want you to brew.me that draught 
that the Persian Alitafiz taught you to make. I want it for 
the night of the Duchess’ ball. You must prepare it at once.” 

Her words penetrated through the mists of uaconsciousness 
that were gradually infolding Dyas Larolla. Ho struggled 
up, supporting himself on his elbow, and looked at her with a 
smile that curled the corners of his bearded mouth. 

“* Who—is—proof against you ?” he asked thickly. ‘* Who 
is to be made—to—yield by force of spells and potions—to—to 
your charms ?” : 

** It’s nothing to do with me,” flared Rhoda fiercely. ‘“‘ It’s 
—it’s for Mr. Forrest.” 

The name seemed to rouse Dyas Larolla as though by magic. 
His dull eyes grew eager, he stared at his niece keenly. 

“* And—who is fool enough not to love him?” he asked. 
** For a fool she must be.” 


deficient in pour to do good work and reap the benefit 
thereof, both for self and others. Obesity has been 
regarded for centuries as being amongst the fhcurable 
diseases. With the advent of Antipon it is no longer 
80. 


Beneficent Action of Antipon. 

Let us suppose that the reader of this article is 
several pounds too heavy, and starts to reduce weight 
by procuring a single bottle of Antipon, an agreeable 
at refreshing liquid, quite harmless, containing none 
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! Wi 'm @ stone more than I 
do? It’s enormous!** 


but vegetable substances in solution, and having no 
aperient or other undesirable after-effects. 

The first few doses, taken after meals, produce 
within twenty-four hours a remarkable result—viz., a 
reduction varying between 80z. and 3lb., according to 
the amount of excess weight and other individual condi- 
tions. This loss of weight is wholly in unwholesome 
fatty matter, and the reduction continues satisfactorily 
day after day, until normal weight is restored, together 
with correct proportions and robust health. There is 
no need to proceed further with the treatment, pleasant 


_ Such was the idea that had occurred to Rhoda, but she hid 
it from her uncle. 


did not wish to betray Jim’s confidence, but she knew 
that Larolla would do nothing unless she answered his 
question. 

“It is—Miss Dalbiac,” she said reluctantly—* he——” 

And then she started back, with a little cry of terror, for 
at the sound of that name her uncle had leaped to his feet, and, 
seizing her by the arm, broke into a string of imprecations so 
wild, so hideous, that Rhoda sickened at hearing them. She 
struggled to free herself, to run away, but her uncle held her 
fast, whilst from time to time he shook her as though to 
emphasise his words. At last he flung her from him, and she 
fled towards the door. As she apes it, however, he called to 
her to stop. Tremblingly she obeycd. Never had she seen 
him in such a mood. 

“If you speak of Ginevra Dalbiac marrying Mr. Forrest 
T shall kill you,” he said deliberately. “ If I find that in any 
way you have tried to help him to win her, I shall kill you. 
You know my powers, Rhoda—you know that if I chose I 
psy put you away, and none would be the wiser. You know 

at 2”? ; . 

Too terrified to speak, Rhoda nodded her head. Her eyes 
never left her uncle. He waved his hand to her imperiously. 

ae go,” he commanded, “and remember what I’ve 
said.” 

Rhoda opened the door; she was half sick, and nearly 
stifled in the close atmosphere, laden as it was with all those 
various scents and spices, but the breath of fresher air that 
‘met her in the corridor restored her courage. Sho looked over 
her shoulder at Dyas Larolla, who had sunk back upon his 
cushions. 

““Why do you hate Miss Dalbiac?’’ she asked boldly. 
“ And why do you let her come here? Why do you work 
for her?’ 

She held herself in readiness for flight should ber uncle 
give way again to a fit of passion, but he only grinned, his 
eyes almost disappearing behind a network of wrinkles. 

““T let her come here because it may help my scheme,” 
he said. ‘* You're right, I hate her, and my curses are about 
her, they never leave her—sooner or later ey will work my 
will. Hate!” he waved the pipe that he had just taken up. 
“Oh, what a poor, poor word it is! Would that I could find 
another to express the height and the depth and the eternal 
width of my feeling for Ginevra Dalbiac.” 

His voice sank into drowsiness at the last words. Rhoda 
knew that for the time he was lost to all outer impressions, 
and she crept away—in her mind a great bewilderment and 
@ question that none could answer save Dyas Larolla himself. 

‘Why did he hate Ginevra ?” 


CHAPTER NINE, 
The Duchess’ Ball. 


For weeks, the smart world had been absorbed in prepara- 
tion for the Duchgss of Northby’s fancy ball, and nothing 
else had been discussed, in nothing else had any interest 


though it be; for it will be found that when the 
poy ae treatment has been consistently followed, the 
insidious cause of obesity is conquered—that ts to say, the 
obstinate and bewildering tendency to grow fat without 
calculable cause no longer exists. Thus the cure is per- 
manent, and the doses may be discontinued. 


A Great Food Question. 

What to eat has always been a trouble with over-fat 
le. With them the food question has been a 
terrible bogey. The beautiful Antipon treatment reduces 
it to the simplest natural law—eat well, eat what you 
like, so long as your food is not unwholesome. Enjoy 
your favourite wholesome dishes. Antipon wiil assist 

digestion after giving you a keen, healthy appetite. 

n fact, the tonic effect of Antipon upon the entire 
digestive system’ is so remarkable as to give it supreme 
vatne in the matter of nutrition, apart from its extra- 
ordinary power of permanently reducing weight to 
normal by the elimination of all superfluous fat, and 
the eradication of the tendency to accumulate an excess 
of fatty matter in the system. 

Some mistaken stout people are simply martyrs to 
dieting and drugging, afraid to eat anything and 
ruining their a with mineral drugs, which are 
not only incapable of curing obesity by removing the 
cause, but which, in conjunction with the starvation 
diet, rapidly reduce the victims to a condition of weak- 
ness and despair. 


Vital Effects. 


There #2 an immensely important work performed by 
Antipon that cannot be too insistently emphasised, and 
that is the removal of the masses of fatty matter 
that clog the interior and prevent the full natural 
action of the vital organs. In cases of obesity every 
part of the organism is congested with accumulations 
of needless fatty matter. The muscles of the heart 
are softened by this oy salonaipg adipose, and to do 
their vital work properly becomes a sheer impossibility. 
The circulation is feeble, and the waste matter in the 
blood is not eliminated as it should be. Hence gout 
and rheumatism. The liver and kidneys are likewise 
affected by the excess fat, and troubles too numerous 
to catalogue here are the result. 

We have said sufficient in this brief article to prove 
the vital importance of paying attention to the warn- 
ings of the weighing-machine, and of avoiding the 
greater dangers of obesily by adopting the use of the 
simple corrective Antipon as soon as possible. Tie 
reater the degree of overstoutness the greater the 

dangee: 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 4s. ¢d., 
by Chemists, Stores, &c.; or may be had (on remitting 
amount), carriage paid, privately packed, direct from 
the Antipon Company, Olmar Street, London, S.E. 
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them. Too well did she know its cruel inflection, too often 
had it uttered the gibes and insults that she had never been 
able to receive without flinching. The remembrance of her 
dream swept over her! Her hands flewu wards to cover her 
face, to shut out the sight of her husband, whom death had 
not claimed, for whose crime another had suffered—who lived 
to stand for ever between her and Alan Dalbiac ! 

“You might have given me that kiss,” Mary heard him say, 
“ instead of flying at me like a little wild cat. Whate mixture 
ie are, cry-baby and wild-cat. Doesn’t sound attractive, 
eh?’ 

“You brute!” the girl in yellow answered fiercely. She 
tumed away. Mary hed just'time to sli behind a giant fern 
before the girl hurried past. Fitsuree Bandys followed her. 
He was so close to his wife that his wings brushed her as he 
hurried on. Mary shut her eyes and prayed. When she was 
alone she crept out of her p! of concealment and looked 
about her, her hand to her heart. 

Blindly she made her way towards an exit that was half 
veiled by a drooping curtain of red roses. She thought that 
it would lead her into the ballroom, but instead, shq found 
herself in a corridor, picture lined, and with figures in armour 
—— there, with electric torches upheld in their mailed 

ni 

Though the deep and comfortable armchairs here and there, 
and wide tables on which stood bowls of crimson roses, seem 
to suggest that it had been arranged as a sitting-out lace 
between the dances, it wasempty. Mary, who was trem ung 
with sheer physical terror that the sight of her husband 
aroused, hesitated for an instant. Should she go on, or return 
to the conservatory and endeavour to find the way that led to 
the ballroom but finally she decided on the former course. 

‘As she went down the corridor she noticed a door half 
open on her left. From the room behind it there came the 
sound of voices, In sudden terror Mary stopped short. The 
dreadful thought came to her that it might be her husband 
in that room, that he would see her as she passed, that he 
would even rush out like the lion on its prey, and seize her. 

It was possible—to Mary, overwhelmed by the awful dis- 
covery that Fitzurse was still alive, it seemed hideously 
probable. Tremblingly she crept on, just as she reached the 
door she faltered. What if her husband were aware of her 
approach, if he were waiting for her. Then a voice that she 
knew struck upon her ear. It was the voice of Alan Dalbiac. 
What he said she could not hear, but the answer—in the tones 
of Jim Forrest, was plainly audible. 

“Oh, my God, my God, it can’t be—it can’t be true.” 

“ My poor boy, I would give all I have to be able to tell you 
that it is a lie,” Mary caught the words, ‘* but I cannot.” 

Overcome by a sudden curiosity, Mary moved forwards 
and looked into the room. Beside a table, Jim Forrest was 


Indeed, not only the peels invited to the great 
hose outside the charmed 

circle of the Duchess’ acquaintance exhibited an almost 

feverish absorption in details of all the preparations; the 

- papers were full of the cntertainment, an only person 


Duke of Northby, who had a smaller income than his position 
demanded, and who 
and an intense desire to do his duty. 

He could not see that he was carrying out his wish, by 
one far more moncy than he could afford in a function 
that it was extremely doubtful that he woyld enjoy. He 

bad ventured to point this out to his wife, when she had first 
told him of the proposed entertainment, but though she had 
been charming and deferential to him, as, indeed, she alwa 
was, the preparations went on just the same, and the 
raceay Tessie himself that his wife knew best. 

They been married nearly thirty years, and that was 
the conclusion he always arrived at. 

Moor Castle was within twenty miles of London, it was a 
stately palace of beauty, standing, as it did, on o hill, with 
woods surrounding it, and on the night of the ball, those 

- woods and all the avenues leading to the ‘Castle were illumi- 
nated, hundreds of different coloured lights shone and flashed, 
like stars come to earth, for miles around, and the great mass 
of the building itself stood out in lines and squares of flame 
against the sky. It was magnificent, so everyone agreed, 
and the Duke, receiving congratulations and compliments, 
tried not to think of the immense sums that that prodigal 
lumination represented. 

_. Sir Alan Dalbiac, with Mrs. Henslowe and his daughter, 
had motored down from town, and on Mary, so long accus- 
tomed to the dreary seclusion of the various desolate spots 
‘where her husband had chosen to make his semper abode, 
the splendour and the dignified magnificence of Moor Castle 
,made a deep impression. Also it rightened and oppressed 

“ther. She felt that she had no right to be in that crowd of 
richly or fantastically dressed men and women, that she should 
not make one of them. 

For her there was no place in the long, lofty ballroom, 
where, between wreaths and garlands of red and white roses, 
the portraits of the bygone members of the Ducal House 
looked down upon the dancers. She had a sensation of its 
being all a dream—the colours and movement and sound 
of the whole thing, and she was glad that Sir Alan remained 
by her, watching the dancers, whom she refused to join. 

Ginevra, lovely as 8 wood nymph, with her golden hair 
billowing in silken abundance far below her waist, and a 
wreath of vine leaves upon her head, was dancing with 
Lord Creyke, the eldest son of the house, who wore s James I. 
dress, that had heloeged to an ancestor of that period. 

Sir Alan watched the: satisfied. They made a hand- 
some couple. Lord Creyke was, he knew, attracted by Ginevra, 
and the match would fulfil all those latent ambitions that 
Dalbiao cherished for his only child. Also he wanted to seo 
her married, for since he had forbidden Jim Forrest the house, 
the relations between her father and Ginevf™ had been strained. 

Ginevra had demanded an explanation that Sir Alan had 

him, had told him that she 
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seated with his face hidden. Sir Alan stood beside him, 
looking down, eo it seemed to het, with infinite pity on the 
young man. 

He did not see Mary’s white, alarmed face, and after an 
instant’s hesitation, she hurried on. Sounds of music drifted 
to her, she must be an the ballroom—she found herself 
once more in the lie that led to it, and where people 
sat out, between the dances. A waltz, to a strain of dreamy, 
seductive tenderness was in progress. 

Mary made her way to one of the doors and looked in. All 
the kaleidoscopic brilliancy of the scene flashed past her. 
She turned away with a sudden sick, ficrce horror as a golden 
halo and golden wings shone upon her vision, ! 

‘As she turned away, above the music there rose the sound of 
a fearful and heart-rending scream, that was followed by a 
hidcous crash. 


CHAPTER’ TEN. 
“Has Thou Found Me, Oh, Mine Enemy?” 


PARRA AR RRR asaseansas es eee eee 
Tnx sounds, the crash, and the screams that succeeded it 
came from the ballroom. Towards it, instinctively Mary 
turned to discover the reason of the fearful turntoil, and 
with her there came those who had been sitting out durin 
the dance whom the noise summoned back. The music ind 
stopped suddenly, breaking off in the midst of a bar; the 
shrieks, too, had ceased, as suddenly as they had arisen. 

Jostled, pushed by men and women in all variety of gay 
and splendid costumes, Mary found herself swept into the 
ballroom as on a tide that she could not resist. Someone 
thrust her back against sweet trailing lilies and soft red 
roses, that filled a corner with colour and sweet fragrance, 
and she caught at them to prevent hersolf from falling. She 
could see nothing. she co et try to gather what had 
happened from the scraps of broken conversation that 
reached her. 

“She would have been killed—horrible idea—— Oh, of 
course, there’s always danger—never saw anything so plucky 
—presence of mind—that was it—danger more to him— 
risked his own life—my dear fellow, no risk, I tell you, just 
happened to see it—— Three seconds later, and it would have 
been too late, the thing would have fallen on her, simply 
crushed her to death——_ Awfully plucky of the man—who 
ag ok? is he?” ? ‘. 4 

ary’s curiosity grew to fever heat ; she turned to a Pierrot 
who stood beside her, and who, like herself, was barricaded 
in the corner by the people who surged in front of them. 

“Can you tell me what's happened ?”’ she asked desper- 
ately. ‘I can hear a little, but I can see nothing.” 

“As far as I can make out, a chandclier camo crashin 
down and fell on somebody,” answered the Pierrot. of 
wish people wouldn’t crush one flat inst these flowers. 


had had no chance of meeting. 

‘As he watched his daughter, thinking how lovely she was, 
how she recalled in colouring and grace of form the wife 
of his youth, he saw a Cavalier of Charles’ time come up and 

to her. He saw her turn to Lord Creyke, apparently 

with some explanation that the latter oy oe good-naturedly, 

for, with a smile and a nod of the head, he turned away, and 
Ginevra and her companion disappeared. 

Sir Alan rose, mouth rather grimly set, eyes of granite-like 


hardness. 

“Will you mind if I leave you a few moments, Mary?” 

ote “| wish to speak to Ginevra. You won't be 
y ? ” 

Mary, with that worshipping look as of a devotee for her 

tron saint, that Sir Alan always called up, assured him 

hat she would not be lonely. “ I think EF should like to see 
the conservatory,” she added, “ I heard someone saying that 
it was exquisite. .And I might wait for you there. Will you 
take me to it? It will be quieter, too. All the people, 
and the music, and the lights—they worry me a little. I’m 
so stupid, Alan, I feel afraid of people.” 

“Then ou shall stay in the conservatory till I come to 
fetch yo ’ Sir Alan answered tenderly, her weakness, her 
dependence on him, her shrinking from others, increased his 
devotion for her. “But you're a silly child, you know. 
Why should ‘er be afraid of anyone?” 

Mary, with the blackness of the past alwavs with her, 
made no answer. Sir Alan led her from the brilliancy of the 
ballroom into the dim mness of the conservatory, where 
ights were discreetly placed between the masses of foliage, 
and the tea-roses that scented the warm air. There was the 
soft murmur of a fountain, that alone broke the silence. 
Mary, soothed and tranquillised by the peaceful atmosphere, 
wandered down through a narrow path, over-arched by the 
trails of the passion flower, in the direction of the musical 
falling of the waters. 

She caught sight of the silver sheen of the drops as they 
were flung upwards, to fall into the wide marble basin below, 
and at the same moment she realised that she had not this 

radise of swect sights, and sweeter scents and sounds, to 

rself. 

On a low bench, beside the fountain, she saw a man and a 
woman. The latter was dressed in vivid yellow draperies, 
uyon her dusky hair a golden snake was poised, face was 
rrised she was looking, so it struck Mary, with scorn and 
con emt, at her companion, who wore a wonderful and 

rgeous suit of what appeared to be golden chain armour. 

olden wings drooped from his shoulders—a golden halo of 
gun rays incircled his magnificent head. He was rallying 
the woman and smiling, the corners of his handsome, clean- 
shaved mouth curled gee Mary saw his eyes—half- 
veiled, sleepy, but full of the malignity that made them so 


ernel. 
“ Cry-baby,” she heard him say, “ because a man doesn’t | The roses are full of beastly thorns, and I feel I don’t know 
eare'a rap for you—oh, cry-baby !” how many are running into me. I shall kick out and sce if 
If Mary had had any doubts, the voice would have dispelled that will make a way for me.” 
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her, but she kept 
and the Pierrot; who had collected the rights of the story ina 
verp elon time, came to her and repeated it. 
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But there was no need for such violent measures. ose 
free egress to those behind. 
the centre of the room, on the floor, lay a 


shone like stars ; in 


shuddered as someone went to it and picked it up, and 


she saw that it was a halo of sun rays made of gilt wire, now 
bent and twisted by their fall. Only a few moments ago she 
had seen her husband wearing it—it was part of his costume 
as Baldur, the sun 4 


god. ; 
She felt sick and giddy at the mere thought that he was near 
er self-control. Quietly she stood there, 


t chandelier, it seemed, had fallen from the ceiling, 


would have fallen on Miss Dalbiac, and have crushed her to 
death, for at that very instant she was standing just below 
it, had not one of the dancers happencd to glance up, seen the 
huge mass descending, and, with a shout of warning, dragged 
her out of harm’s way. Everyone had shrieked as the 
chandelier crashed down 80 close to Miss Dalbiac that one of 
the candles had fallen on her dress and set it alight. The 
flames, however, had been instantly put out, and Miss Dalbiac, 
th alarmed and shaken, was reported to be none the worse. 


“ And—and do you know who it was who eaved Miss 
Dalbiac ?” Mary asked a little ee by instinct she 
knew what the answer would be even before it was uttered, 


it seemed to her that she had heard it. 


‘ A chap who's dressed in gold armour, awfully handsome, 
sort of Wagner hero look about him,” answered the Pierrot) 
“don’t know his name. He’s been taken off by the Duke 
to have a drink, and everyone's mal no end of a fuss over 
him. It really was presence of mind, you know. Makes 


“one squirm to think of what might have happened.” 


Mary agreed. She looked so pale, and there was such 
horror in her hazel eyes, that the Pierrot, in concern, inquired 
whether she were ill, and volunteered to fetch her something, 
suggesting lemonade or an ice, as arestorative. Mary thanked 
him, but declined both offers. 

“Tf you would take me to Miss Dalbiao, if you could find 
out where she is, I should be so glad,” she added. “I camehere 
with the Dalbiacs. I am staying with them.” 

“The Duchess took her off to see after her. I'll find out,” 
said Pierrot, who was beef good-natured, and he went away 
to return presently with the news that Miss Dalbiac was {n 
the Duchess’ boudoir, and would be very glad to seo Mrs. 
Henslowe. 

Pierrot, whom Mary learned was a young cousin of the 
house, Offered to show her the way, and she accepted his offer 
gladly. With Ginevra, she felt she would be safe. Fitzurse 
could not intrude into her presence. 

They passed through the corridor that Mary had traversed 
after leaving the conservatory, the door of the room where she 
had seen Sir Alan and Jim Forrest was half open still Mary 

vst gaa it, then she pushed the door wide open and 

To her astonishment, Jim Forrest still sat there on the 
couch, but his face was no longer hidden! He was looking 
straight before him with an expression very dreadful to behold, 
one of utter, dead despair, of a misery so great that it had 
killed all life and hope, all joyous looking forward, and 
expectation of great things tocome. His firm pleasant mouth 
was open, lips slackly apart, — seemed to be drawn 
in the wide, candid forehead. ‘The eyes he lifted at Mary's 
approach were the eyes of an old man. 

“Mr. Forrest, haven’t you heard, don’t you know what has 
by pened ? . sho asked gently. ‘ Haven't you been in the 

allroom ?’ 

He made no ms of having understood her, still eyes and 
lips expressed that dreadf a, oa betraying that he 
sorrowed as one who can know no ho Remembering him 
as one so full of vitality, to whom life meant so much, Mary 
regarded him with dismay. What could Sir Alan have told 
him, she wondered, to have wrought in so short a time so 
fearfula change? Timidly she lait ber hand on his, Pierrot, 
cheerfully mavompeeneo tiny, watching and waiting for her 
in the backgroun: 

“There has been an accident,” Mary said, ‘* to Ginevra. : 

And then, as a glimmer of bewildered inquiry came into 
those sad, piteous eyes, Mary told him the story, and Pierrot 
glibly corroborated her. 

“Tf am going to her now,” Mary added. “ Shall I take her 
any message from you, Mr. Forrest ?” 

‘No, thank you,” Jim answered. His very voice was 
cha: ; he spoke with the tired cadences of an old man. 
“ I—T’ve nothing to say.” 

The absolute finality of those words, the terrible suffcring 
that they held! Tears blinded Mary as she turned away, 
realising that here she could be of no help, here words were 
useless. Jim must suffer alone. 


(Another long instalment of this powerful story 
next week.) 
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THE BRIDE’S FORETHOUGHT. 


Tax woman in charge of the Pickleham Post Office was 
strongly suspected of tampering With the packages and 
parcels entrusted to her care. At least, so rumour had it. 

One day, a rosy-cheeked youngster, dressed in his 
Sunday best, entered the t-office, and carefully laid 
upon the counter a huge slice of rich iced cake. . 

“With my sister, the bride’s, complimonts,” he said § 
“and will yer please to eat as much as yer possibly can. 

The postmistress smiled delightedly. - 

“How very kind of the bride to remember me!” she 
cried. “Did she know I have a special weakness for 
wedding-cake ? and 

“She did that!” coldly replied the youngster. An j 
she thought she’d send yer a bit of it this afternoon, Js 
to take the edge off yer appetite before she posted any 
boxes to her friends !”* 
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Before buying a boy's book from the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, read what “ M.A.P.” 


has to say this week on the subject. 


LET ME TELL 


Your Fortune Free 


” Te introduce my system of Modern Astrology or 
Scientific Fortune Telling throughout Great Britain, 
I will, for a limited time, send you, absolutely Free, 
a Horoscope of your life, also a copy of the won- 
derful and helpful New Y ork Magazine of Mysteries, 
if you will write and tell me the date of your birth, 
eex, if married or single, and send me two penny 
gtampes for return postage. 

4 ~ Z want to tell you Free what the future holds in store 
for you, what to do to obtain wealth, how to know your 
lucky days, whether a great love is to come into your 
life to bless you, what the prospects are for travel, 
employment or speculation, how to avoid dangers, how. 
to recognize your enemies, how to know your friends, 
the pro ble outcome of your married life. I can read 
all this in the stars. Simply write me and I will tel! you. 


R I am a member of a Mystic Brotherhood. I practise 
M daily the oldest profession in the world. To the marvellous 
R jogical work of the ancient Egyptians I have added 
the latest scientific knowledge of the twentieth century. 
Those who have sought mg advice tell me that—~ 
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attack of 
influenza three years ago,” 
says Mrs. B. Davis, of 216. 
Whitehorse Road, Croydon, 
“my legs became very weak and 
swollen. Small pimples appeared 
on my right leg, and the skin was 
red with inflammation. The irrita- 
tion was almost unbearable, In spite 
of doctors’ ointments the pimples grew 
and burst into discharging sores. I 
then went to the Croydon Hospital, 
where the lotions, ointments, medicines, 
and fomentations proved useless. 

“Thad seventcen ulcers on my leg, some as big as half-crowns, all 
gating into the flesh. The shook that followed when my foot 
touched anything was frightful. I lay at home and got another 
doctor, but he said he thonght I was quite beyond a cure. 

“ Bremner bering a@ previous success with Zam-Buk for a bad cut, 
I tried this balm for my ulcers. Zam-Buk bad such a soothing effect 
that in a short time the irritation had all gone. I saw, too, that the 
ulcers were being purged of all bad matter. The swelling and in. if 
flammation next went down, and the holes filled with sound flesh, 
over which a new healthy skin finally grew: - Zam-Buk 3 

FREE TEST. } 


alone saved my leg.” 
This coupon and 1d. 


There is only one Zam-Buk and that is prepared by The 
Zam-Buk Mfg. Co., 45 Cow Cross Si, Londons, B.C, and 
sold for them by chemists at 1/1;d., 2/9, or 4/6 per box. 
stam sext to the 
Zam-Buk Cu., Leeds, en- 
titles you to a free test 


sample. Zam-Buk cures 
the worst cases of eczema, 
iles, ulecra, ringworm, ¥ 
festcring sores, poisoned 
wounds, etc. 


3/9 size contains nearly three times the yu” 
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A FINE FOOD FOR THE 
EARLY RISER. 


The long foodless hours in some trades need to be specially 
considered and their bad effects guarded against. This is 
particularly true of those who risé early and perhaps have a 
journey to make to their work. 

The hurried breakfast of the early worker is often the 
source of serious ill-health. The human body must have sufficient 
food—lack of nourishment lowers the vitality and lays one open 
to the attack of disease. 

The bulk of the food taken is not of great consequence}; 
what matters is the amount of real nourishment contained 
therein. Those who drink the great food-beverage, Vi-Cocoa, 
have the full benefit of the most wonderful restorative in the 
world, Because of the ingredients which it contains, the stimula- 
ting and nourishing effects of Vi-Cocoa are felt for hours, anc 
leave no reaction behind. P 

Try a sixpenny packet—test for yourself the great strength- 
giving powers of Vi-Cocoa. Do not ask your grocer for cocoa 
—ask for 


—it makes all the difference, 
Every grocer sells WVi-Cocoa in 6d, packets and 9d. and 
1/6 tins, 
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No.2 OF A NEW SERIES. 


DAINTY 
DISHES. 


To Glaze a Tart. . 
Dissolve one teaspoonful of sugar in 
two of milk, and brush over the pastry 
with this. Another but more expensive 
way is to beat up the white of an egg with 
« teaspoonful of sugar and put it on the 
srust about ten minutes before the 
tart from the oven. 
Groad Beans and Rashers. 

Take boiled and shelled broad beans. 
Melt half an ounce of butter in a saucepan, 
add two shallots and a tablespoonful of 
chopped parsley. Put in the beans, 
season with salt, oe nutmeg, and 
lemon-juice. Toss the whole over a clear 
fire till the beans are thoroughly hot. 
Dish and garnish with rolls of fried bacon. 


Baked Fish Cakes 

Are less trouble to make than when 
fried. Take any remains of cold fish with 
an equal weight of mashed potato. _Bind 
with a raw egg and a little milk, or if you 
have any fish sauce over, use that instead 
of milk, Season with pepper and salt, 
add a little chopped parsley, and form 
into flat cakes. t into a greased tin, 
and bake in the oven. 

Dandelion Beer. 

Boil in five gallons of water two ounces 
of dandelion leaves, five ounces of ginger, 
and half an ounce of hops; strain off and 
boil again, adding three pounds of sugar 
and two ‘of Spanish juice. Allow this to 
ferment for twenty-four hours and bottle 
for use. Dandelion beer is appreciated and 
is specially wholesome. (Reply t Bessie 
H.) 

Pickled Piums. . 

Gather the fruit with their stalks, if 
possible, and prick with 6 needle. Place 
in layers in a jar with layers of cloves and 
little pieces of cinnamon. For every four 
pounds of plums boil two pounds of sugar 
and one quart of best vinegar and pour it 
warm over the plums. Next day pour off 
the vinegar, boil it again, and pour over 
the fruit. This must be repeated third 
time. Then tie over the jars with bladder 
and. keep the pickle for some time before 
using. (Reply to H. N. Notts.) 


Gingerbread Biscuits. 

Dry one pound of flour and pass 
through a sieve. When cold, rub in two 
ounces of butter, and three ounces of lard. 
Then add a teaspoonful of baking-powder, 
a dessertspoonful of candied orange peel, 
half an ounce of ground ginger, and six 
ounces of brown sugar. Warm half a 
pound of golden ayTUp, and mix into the 
other ingredients. Roll out thin, place on 
a greased tin, and bake slowly till the 
biscuits are brown and crisp. 

Vegetable Marrow and Cheese. 

Peel a marrow, cut it in half length- 
wise, and remove the seeds. Lay tho 
marrow in a saucepan with sufficient 
water or stock to cover, and boil gently for 
quarter of an hour. Ina small pan put one 
ounce of butter mixed with a tablespoonful 
of flour, a tablespoonful of grated checse, 
and a ‘teacupful of gravy. Boil the sauce 
for five minutes while stirring, and pour 
it over the marrow, which must be 
thoroughly drained. Scatter breadcrumbs 
over and serve very hot. 

CAKGS AND PUDDINGS.—No. 39. 

This recipe gained one of the Cakeoma 
prizes lately offered. 

MARGARET BALL PUDDING. 

Sent by Mrs. Ball, Godstone. 

1 packet Cakeoma. 

1 cupful Breadcrumbs. 

3 tambler of Stout or Porter. 

tablespoonfuls Golden Syrup. 

8 oz. Currants or Sultanas. 

2 Lemons (grated rind of). 

4 0z. finely chopped Suet, and a pinch 

of Salt. 

Metuop :—Mix the Cakeoma, Bread- 
crumbs, Suet, and Salt together. Then 
add the grated Lemon rind, Currants, 
Syrup (warmed), and Stout, and mix 
lightly but thoroughly. Put into a 

d basin, tie a cloth over, and steam 
or boil 3 to 4 hours, Turn cut on a Lot 
dish and serve. 


HINTS FOR 
THE HOME. 


Remove Grease Stains 

On silks by rubbing gently wi i 
of flannel saturated wie fin ele 
To oe a Kettle, 

ill it with potato parings, and boil it 
fast till clean. Then ri r ; 
me inse thoroughly and 
Add a Little Lemon-Juice 

To rice when boiling, for it mak 
the rice white and keeps th i i 
seoatiied, ps the grains well 
When Washing New Black Stockings, 

_ . handful of salt and a table. 
spoonful of vinegar to every two gall 
water. (Reply to L. H. N) iaiaaies 
A Shabby Biack Bedstead or a Bicycle 
__ Can be greatly renovated by rubbing 
it well over with a cloth dipped lightly 
in paraffin. Polish with a rag. 

Bruised Cloves, 

_ Placed among woollen clothes, 
impart a delicious fragrance, and at the 
same time keep away the merciless moth, 
if You Have a Garden, 

Do not throw away soap ends, as they 
make valuable manure for bushes and 
plants. This must not touch the leaves 
of any plants. 


When Marking House Linen, 

First write the initials or name care- 
fully with a pencil, then go carefully over 
the lines with the marking ink ; the pencil 
mark prevents the ink from spreading. 
Renovate Curtain Rings and Hooks, 

When they are discoloured, by boiling 
for a few minutes in a quarter of a pint of 
vinegar to half a pintof water. Afterwards 
rinse in cold water and rub clean with a 
duster. 

Bars of Yellow Soap 

Should be divided into square pieces 
for use, as soon as bought, by means of a 
piece of string, attached to two pieces of 
firewood for handles. This hint avoids 
the waste caused by a knife. 

To Keep Cookery Books Clean 

Which are in constant use is difficult, 
so I advise the following: Have a piece 
of glass cut the size of your cookery book 
(when open). Place this on the open book 
when you are cooking from it, and. ou will 
be delighted with the result. ~ (Reply to R.) 
To Clean Your Lace Collars, 

Put some paper under the lace, 
Sprinkle boric acid thickly over, wrap up 
carefully, and lay aside for a few days. 
Then shake or brush out the powder and 
the soiled marks should have Sieappexred 
(Reply to TRAVELLER.) 


To Preserve Boots, 

Take a piece of rag, dip it into hoiled 
oil, and rub it lightly over the soles and 
edges. Turn the boots soles upwards, 
and leave for an hour to dry. If this be 
done to new boots about once a week the 
soles will last well and be damp proof. 


To Keep Windows Clean 

Rub over the inside about once & 
week with a pad of newspaper. This 
collects the dirt in a more efficient manner 
than a cloth and penetrates the corners 
better. If the windows age very dirty 
sprinkle a little paraffin on the paper. 
Gas Cooking 

Is often very expensive. This hint 
will save money and trouble besides 
producing better results: Have ring of 
tin made about nine inches and a half 
in diameter and use it over a small ring 00 
the stove. This hint even enables four 
large saucepans to be kept boiling at once 
after bringing them to the boil. 


&4 to EE? Larned Weekly ; 
By Men and Women at home or travelling. 
Let us start you. No experience needed. 
Our agents made over £7,000 last four 
monthe supplying the enormous demand 
for our famous Century Thermal Bath 
Cabinet and appointing sub-agents. Mr. 
Brierley, of Manchester, made £18 in firat 


Ler Llp erstand 


A Little Advice that will Make the 
Home Happier. 


By FRANCES MARY CURZON. 


Think it out for yourself. If you are of 
that lucky breed of men who can afford to 
pay the wages of a couple of servants, well 
and good. If not, let the wife know a day 
beforehand at least. Don’t be free and 
generous with your hospitable invitations 
atherexpense. For that is what it amounts 
to. Give the wife a chance to have things 
as she wants them for the visitor to see. 

Mind you, [ am not altogether in agree- 
ment with that passion of wives for havin 
everything just so, simply because a frien 
re i. husband's is going to enter her little 

a 

It tends to do away with simple cordial 
enjoyment both on the part of host and 
hostess, and the visitor. I am _ myself 
inclined to agree with the perplexed 
“hubby,” that what is good enough in the 
ordinary way (he gives a sort of shiver 
every time the best china is brought out, 
for fear that, overcome by the occasion, 
he should let something fall, or that his 
knife might jerk from the business of bread- 
cutting on to the special best table-cloth) 
for him should be good enough for a host 
of Jenkinses. 

When a Walk 
is Suggested. 

But there it ts, and you will never 

rsuade a woman out of it as long as you 
ive. The visitor, to her mind, must see 
all things at their best. 

It works in all sort of ways. A husband 
asks his wife to go for a little walk with him. 
If she doesn’t feel that she is looking her 
best, if she is a trifle off-colour, she ‘‘ hums ” 
and ‘‘ha’s,” and prefers to stop at home, 
although she knows that the open air 
would do her good. 

But, you see, she might happen to meet 
Mrs. Tarooral from No. 6, and Mrs. Tarooral 
(who has side enough already) might be 
looking her best, and bave her smartest 
frock on. 

Mrs. T. would see at once all her defects, 
and store them up in her mind. If a man 
feels a bit dicky, be would be the more 
inclined to go out for a stroll, with the 
idea that it would buck him up. After 
dark he would hardly mind if he had left 
his collar at home. 

And another thing he cannot understand is 
why there is so much fuss and trouble made in 
looking after that innocent little thing, his 
two-year-old baby. ‘‘ Hang itall,” he says, 
‘what is there to look after in a child that 
age?” Let him try the nurse business 
that is his wife’s daily lot for a day. He 
will anderstand then. 

A word to wives: Don’t worry about 
other people at all. Don’t let what they 
; may think about you or your house bother 
“"Am bringing Jenkins home to-night,” | you for a second. You will be twice as 
sent off after his Junch in the City. happy as you are. 


(Next week: The Extra One in the Home.”) 


PUT these things down as the 
occur to a woman who (thoug' 
I say it myself) has had, all said 
and done, a good deal of ex- 
perience in studying, and looking 
after the creature comforts of, 
that most difficult of all living creatures— 
a man who is also a husband. 

He runs his bead stupidly against all 
manner of obstacles, and makes things 
uncomfortable for himself and far more un- 
comfortable for his poor wife, because he 
never understands certain things, certain 
woman-traits. . : 

First and foremost, he never understands 
her points of view as to the sudden intro- 
duction of a visitor (either an acquaintance 
or @ stranger) into the little house. He 
comes home in the ordinary way, an hour 
before his usual time, and says: 

“Ob, Jenkins happened to be on the early 
train to-night. His wife’s gone away to her 
cousin’s for the week-end, so I asked him 
to drop in and have a bite of food with us.” 

And he expects her to look horribly 
pleased at the prospect of Jenkins, quite 
a good chap in his way, ‘dropping in” 
within the next balf hour or so, But she 
doesn’t. 

On the Verge 
of Tears. 

Sometimes she will seem almost on the 
verge of tears. He doesn’t understand 
why. His man-reasoning is this: ** Hang 
it all; we've got a bit of food! I don't 
care whether it’s cold or hot or scrappy. 
What's good enough for me is good enough 
for Jenkins. Why on earth is the missus 
getting annoyed about it ? a8 

Jenkins probably would not mind in the 
least whether the joint was full or scraggy, 
whether there were sweets to follow or 
just a hunk from the last pound and a 
half of cheese, so long as there was a glass 
of whisky to drink afterwards und u cigar 
to grip in his teeth. 

But the wife of tho casual inviter does 
mind. She minds a great deal, for she 
koows that when Mrs. Jenkins returns from 
her visit to her cousin, she will demand 
from Jenkins exactly what they had to 
eat, exactly what sort of plates the meal 
was eaten off, and whether they had 
coffee to finish off with, 1nd whether it 
was really nice coffee or only @ thick, 
warm imitation. 

That is why the wife wants notice of 
more than half an hour before any guest 
“* drops in.” 

This should explain even to the most 
eccentric of husbands why he is asking for 
trouble even if he gives a little more notice 
by the time-honoured wire from the office, 
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HINTS ON WEDDING ETIQUETTE. 


Many people find a big wedding an easy| THE bridegroom always presenta the 
way of entertaining their friends with very| bouquet to his bride; he should also send 
little trouble, and in, consequence, issue] one to her mother and to each bridesmaid, 
invitations broadcast. though the last is not obligatory. 


Ir there be » wedding breakfast, the} Wen the wedding takes place in the 
newly-wedded pair should sit aot the! afternoon light refreshments are the correct 
centre of the table, with their parents and| thing. Tea, coffee, cakes, fruits, with 
principal guest near them, and the brides-| “ cups ” of various kind if the party be a 
maids and groomsmen opposite. large one, and of course champagne to month; Miss Hall, of Bishop's Auckland, 

—-—— drink the health of the happy pair. made £48, and Mr. Thwaites, of Newcastic- 

On their return from church, the bride| on-Tyre, made £52 18s. Everybody buys, 
and bridegroom stand together in the) WHEN the bride leaves, she may bequeath | business men, families, and pbysicians. 
drawing-room to receive all the guesta. | her bouquet to the first bridesmaid, who] Why work for others? Be your own 
Should the gathering be a large one,/ will divide it into sprays to be drawn for| master. Write for Agents’ Ls seisete 
arrangements should be made so that either by the bridesmaids or the young] No. 542, mentionin PEARSON'S EEELY, 
guests having greeted the couple ee soa unmarried guests. The winner of the| Century Thermal ath Cabinet (Limited), 
on without impeding the progress of those orange blossom will be the next to enter| Dept. 542, 205 Regent Street, London, 
coming behind. ithe “holy estate.” [Apvt 


Cakeoma is sold in 34d. packets by 
Grocers and Stores everywhere. 
- Recipe Book will be sent t free, 
on request to Latham & Co. Ltd., 
Liverpool. 


* A White Girl Amongst Savaz2s,” a true story, by a famous American frontieraman. appears in this week's issue of THE ScouT. 
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"If pots start cal 
use SPARKLA," 


are shock ab 
fixed to you 
with resilient 
for your he: 
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“Pearson's Weekly" readers should all use Watson's 


Housewives should use SPARKLA Soap to scour woodwork, floors, 
tables and the like; to clean cooking utensils, crockery, pots, pans, and 
kettles of every kind; to save time and money, and to give an air of 
brightness to the home. 


“Mien will find this SPARKLA Soap useful in removing grease-stains from the 
hands, in polishing up all kinds of metal-work and for a score of other purposes. 


Everybody should have a tablet of SPARKLA Soap always at command, 
particularly those whose work entails grease, grime or stubborn stains, 


SPARKLA Soap contains no acid to corrode, no grease to soil, no grit to 
scratch, nothing to hurt. Only the finest scouring and polishing materials are 
employed in the manufacture of SPARKLA Soap. 


SPARKLA Scouring and Polishing 
Soap is sold in tablets at 1d, or in 
large cakes 3d. by Grocers, Iron- 
mongers and Stores everywhere. If 
you have any difficulty in obtaining 
SPARKLA Soap send a postcard to 
Joseph Watson ‘& Sons Ltd., 
Whitehall Soap Works, Leeds. 


Save all your Wrappers from 
SPARKLA Scouring and Polishing 
Soap; closing date for next distri- 
bution, September 30th. Every prize 
guaranteed full value. List of Prizes 
free from dealer, or direct from 
Joseph Watson & Sons Ltd., 
Whitehall Soap Works, Leeds, 


Wnaamcrae Id. and Sd. per tablet eee 
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What a refresher on a hot Summer day is 
a delicious drink of “ MONTSERRAT ” 
Lime Juice, with aerated or plain water. 
“ MONTSERRAT ” is prepared solely from 
the choice cultivated Limes of the beautiful 
island of Montserrat. 


DO YOU WEAR SHOCK ABSORBERS? 


They are fitted to Motor Cars to promote the comfort of those 
who use them, and to prolong the life of the Car. 

You need them too, for in an hour’s walk your heel strikes the 
pavement from 10,000 to 15,000 times—with disastrous result to 
nerves in time. Nature intended man to walk on the springy turf 
and the grassy mead, but civilisation drives him to use stone-paved 
streets—hence the need of shock absorbers. 


WOOD-MILNE Rubber Heels 


are shock absorbers, they constitute a rabber pavement, permanently 
fixed to your boot heels. They carpet every hard street for you 
with resilient rubber—they make every step a pleasure, do wonders 
for your health and save half your boot bill. Look for WOOD- 
MILNE on the heel. 


SUPPLIED IN TWO FORMS— 
Unsweetened, #.e., plain Lime Juice, 1s. Sweetened, i.c., Lime Juice Cordial, 1s. 2d. 


Sold by all Chemists, Grocers, dc. 


“LOOK ALIVE!” 


fs one of the many casual every day injunctions wherein lurks much annoticed 
wisdom. The man who looks alive is always and everywhere successial. In 
business it is the ‘‘live’’ man who gets to the top: in society it is the activo, 
gracious, agreeable person who is most ran after: {nthe domestic circle itis the 
cheerful member who most completely wins and holds our affection. There- 
fore !ook alive! If you are suffering from anything which robs you of your 
healthy alertness attend to the trouble at once and dont rest until a cure is efe 
fectcd. Ifyou suspect that dyspepsia or any disordered state of the stomach, liver, 
or bowels, és sapping your vitality, it is certain that without delay, you should 


TAKE 


BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


2/9 (168 pills). 
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t 
: a dangerous dog tied up. At the same time, no 
sotto 
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F.AF. Special Days. 
August 16th.—Tue Curistian Az Day. 
a Tth—The Witwatersrand Commercial 
Exchange Party. 
»  17th.—The Alford and District Party. 
»  18th—Mary Homphrey Party. 
»  22th.—The R.G.A. Siege Brigade Party. 
» 2oth.—H.M.S. Lord Nelson Day. 
»  26th—H.M.S. Britannia Party. 


N. H. S. is a tennis-player, and ho writes to say, that 
in intervals between beating his 

Tennis opponents he has often wondered how 
Terms. such curious terms as “love” and 
“deuce come’to be included in the 


me.—— 

The mystery is not a very deep one, N. oH. 8S. If, 
having’ conscientious scruples against betting, one plays 
a game for nothing, one may be said to play for love of 
the game. Love thus came to mean nothi and is 
used in that sense in the scoring at tennis. 

The origin of “deuce” is a shade more complicated. 
When two players got to 40 all, one of them has to win 
two successive points before he can claim the game. 


Aaarn wo are first in the field! 
The danger of the falling aeroptane 
£100 is no longer a dream, it is a real, live 
Flying thing. As year follows year a greater 


’, 


+8 

Insurance. number of le are taking up the | Now, as you doubtless know N. H. S., the French for two W. A.W.) ios; BM A. ie 7s, 6¢.; From Mr Strix for the 

coming ees and fiying yee is deuz, and “deuce” is probably the nearest to this Ole Pat a iti bbyre Matcham, oe ‘wise Thomenen’ 

4 that the gentleman who invented the scoring terms at | 1s. &d.; Lest Wa Forget, 6s.; A.B. C., 18. 6d.; Sybil Skeate, 9d.; 

are being held all over the country. tennis mull get. At all events, you may take it from me | 2. Fy eke) apes i gt ee reer ma. ee! FPERT 

Consequently, the danger to the pedestrian and spectator | that it has nothing to do with the regrettably strong | 1s. 64; T. B., 6s.; B. tse Wee. B Morgan, te. 6d.; Evelyn's 

is becoming more and more acute, and only last week | language which people sometimes use at this stage in the | ee A schoolgiti he een ee Be eA 

@ spectator was killed by the falling machine of the | game. a Cooper, i T hree itt Bove, 2 Sd H. 3 bent. é1 Roger 

aviator, Walter Brookins. , . | ioe: Anon, ‘£1 188. 3d.; Mrs Lindley, £1 18; "Mise’ Eason, ta 

ant + ane Wuen a parent purchases a book issued by so responsi- | x. § + oT 8 Mure Little, 108.; M. M., 18. 6d.; Miss Lewes, 

ihe only real safeguard is to aed nas Lined mu ee : Pole an institution as the Society for | 9d.; ee ote ds. 6d; Mre’ G. Sim 108. ; ae 

we have introduced s £100 insurance policy against Disgrace- Promoting Christian Knowledge it is Thompeon, Vs; prs. a Tyle » ite WW Preston, £2; Lennie, 

ftying accidents. It appears on the red page opposite, ful! to be reasonably expected that such | 94.; Mrs. Sanderson, 18. paps io. £1; Mrs Croft, 5s; Dolly, 

and will be a regular feature of Pearson's Weekly. sant which arr will re any tuk & syst aa, Age Whijebouse, 108, ins Go » Eli Miss A. i 
: : ; sai sentiment which could prove in the least degree harmiu , bs.; 3. F. Pigeon, 23.; on., 28. Sd.; Mi on, 

I hope all my readers will appreciate this original p Bel bai: JF Pigeon ms Ane mo! ite Is Hatton. £5 0. 


toa boy. It appears, however, according to the Editor 
of 4.A.P., that passages in certain books published 
under theso auspices are little short of disgraceful. 
M.A.P. has a good deal to say about the matter this week. 


venture by ‘signing the coupon and conforming with all 
the conditions, They might also point it out to their 
friends. 3 


_— 


Bethy ne, Nagle. Si PSS ecg hac 
i , £1; B. L., 58.; J. Outertridge, 3 n., 56. 
For the Babies, 9d.; Miss Williams, 2s.; F. C. Rose, 2s. 3d 


6d.; a 
a - eee SM Garat i eae atl. i vay 
LONIALS, your first competition, “‘ Triples,” has c! ° .; W. Carrick, 9d. A Friend, 2s, 64. , 18, 64.; idow's 
? se ds results given on ie 4, Deen Mite, 3e.; Mrs. Willlams, £3, k Hutchinson, $8; Vv. L. T., 30. 94.; 
Another vpposite. When I decided, a few 
Contest for months ago, to give you a competition 
Colonials. to yourselves alone, I hardly thought 


it would be so very successful. I 


P. R. G. is the proud possessor of a couple of old Apostle 
spoons. ‘They were Icft to me,” he 

Apostle says, “amongst other things, by a 
Spoons. distant relative who was fond of 
collecting curious pieces of silver. I 


. M., 9od.; E. J. tt, 28. : 
B. it'gibbins, 68., M. V. G., 38 6d.; For Four, 38.; E. J. £1; Miss 
should be interested if you could tell me anything about "Ml te 3, 10s. ce 


Scott, 103.; Miss Kelsall, 168.; C. P. 8., 108.; W. F. ., 1s. 6d.; 
6d.; B. Thow, 10s.; W. Whitaker, 10s.; Mre C. 


aranteed to distribute at least £25, and to make no these spoons. What was the idea in making them, and Be eG i rds and Upwards, 68. 9d.: H. 3. P. A., 23. 3d.; 
Feduvatines for expenses whatsoever. The prize-money | ® there any way of telling which apostles they are sup- | Three Ce Sd; Anon. 287; In Memory. ot ie Nab! 
istant Frie 


posed to represent ? »—— 

Apostle spoons, P. R. G., were made originally as 
christening gifts, and were generally gilt. In the case of 
wealthy people it was customary to present & child with 
twelve, one for each apostle. Less affluent godfathers 
contented themselves with the four evangelists, while still 
poorer ple, such as editors, just gave one, bearing as 
a rule either their own or the child’s patron saint. 

The figures differed to a certain extent, some being 
bearded and some not, but I don’t think even an expert 
could tell which apostle any particular spoon represented. 
The: saints, in eared ‘apostle’ spoons, always wore 

a 


actually amounts to £38, and attempts to win it have 
come from the remotest parts of the globe. 

As this is evidently just the thing you want, you will 
find a second competition on the red page opposite. It 
is not quite the same as the last, but it is better fun and 
far simpler. 

Don’t forget to read the rules carefully, and remember 
that the prizes are sure to be big. You will see that I 
have called it “Triplets” and not ‘Triples.” 

Royat Navy wants advice on the following problem : 
“Last week," he says, ‘a beggar 


108. 6d.; Lady Mary Turnor, £2 28.; Anon., 9¢.; A 
od.; ME. Mitchell, £1; HM. C., 1s; Mrs. H. Loynes, £1; 
A. J. M., 18. 6d.; Dod and Jim, 10s. 6d.; “Generous Brother,’ 
Kimberley, 10s.; Thamkful, 1s. 6d.; Anon., Oogies, 15s.; J. Denham, 


and Phil Unwin, 15s.; Misses B. and ¥. Gibbs, 4s. 6d.; A Colonial 
1s. 6d.; P. W. D., 10s. 6d.; In Memory of J.J, M., £8 2s.; E. 
Casson. 2s.; Towans, 4s, 6d.; Anonymous, 9d.;_H. Dumfermiine, 
10s. ; hrs. Strecten, 1s.; Anon., 1s.; Anon, Woolwich, 2s.; W. 

j ed; J. D. Ecton, 7. 6d.; Four Little Girls, 49.1 
Little ‘Willie, 1s. 3d.;~Migs Heyworth, 'Ss.; J. Waterstone, 3e.; 
““Aldebaran,” 68.; O. A., 38.; Anon., 9d.; Anon, (Stalybridge), 
3s. 6d.; Miss C, Ayres, 58.; Four Prarson’s ‘Magazixe 18, 58.4 
‘Anon., 9d.; E. M. S., 103.; Two Little Girls, 5s.; F. A. A, 38.; Miss 
Bonwen, £1; A Lover of Children, 9d.; M. Curnow, 1s. 6d.; Mr. 
and Mrs Cascmore and Eric, 1s, 6d.; Mrs. H. Greany, £8 28.5 
B W. Hayward, 5s.; J. M. S., 8. 3d.; Mr. and Mrs. 8. 8. Procter, 


Cave opened my garden-gate and ssuntered broad-brimmed hats to keep their features from injury. | £1 4s, 6d; Alice and Evelyn, 73. 64. ; A. H. B.. Sa; M. ©. Prichard, 
Canam up to the back door. His approach, a. Sd.; Arthur King, 16.) a MM. L. V. L., 33.; Puds, 18; 


6 ‘he Partners, fe H 
‘Anon., 3s.; Winsome, 1s.; A. T., 9d.; Golden Nob, 68.; Three in 
Palmer's Green, 28. 3d.; G. T. Page, 79. 6d.; Ruth Evans, 94; 
S. A. B., 1s.; J. C. Sumner, 10s.; Boxer, 18. 6d.; Josch Teonard, 
and Hogh, Iampebire, £2;'C. FE. Bernard, 10s.: Miss G. E. 0. 
2s.; Nana, 1s. &.; Graham's Stores, 168. 6d.: Anon., 63.; Marion 
Wall, 10s.; Evelyn and George, 3s.; Anon.. od.; Miss M. Papworth, 
£3; Muriel Edwards, 3s.; K. M. W, Woolston. 6s.; A Well Wisher. 
Js. 6d.; W. P. Ridly, £1 1s.; M. C. Mitchell, 1s. 6d.; Misa Crosse, 
ae. 6d; I. King-Ball, 1s.; A Well-Wisher, 23, 3d.; Mr@ EF. 
Poland, 103, 6d.; Four Maids at Ford, 33; M. Price, £1: 
1. D., £1; Sumitpes, 1s.; J. McRoberts, £1; Anon., 3s. 6d.; Mr. 
Titre ‘Kenneth Bilbrough, £2; Miss K. Hawkins, 10s; P. 


, 3S. 

D: G. Spittle, 36.; Mrs. Cooper, 5s. 34.; F. B, B., 123.1 
pee ade S.S., per L. Riley, 3s.; F. Phillips & Co., Cairo, 
£2: BE. J. M., and Friends, £1; Officers and Ship's Company, 
$7inS" Lord Nelson, per Rev. W. Litchfield, £48 11s. 3d.; R. B. 
Wallace, £2 2s.; Officers’ Mess, Yacht Oceana, 8s. 3d.; Brenda 
Clarke, 10s.; J. B. Fowler, 108. 6d; J. Davis, Superintendent, 
Industrial Dwellings Shadwell, £3 103.; Ship’s Company. WMS. 


however, was heard by my bulldog, 
who at once gave voice, causing the man to retreat pretty 
wickly. Luckily for him, he mai to get outside and 
Sat the gate before the dog reac ed it. The point I 
wish to settle is this. If the dog had attacked and hurt 
the man, should I have been responsible for the damage. 
I contend that the man was trespassing, and would have 
had to put up with the consequences, but some of my 
friends differ rom me.”—— 

I think it would depend whether the court accepted your 
view that the man was trespassing, Roya Navy. He, 
or rather his lawyer, would doubtless maintain that ho 
called at your door on a reasonable matter of business— 
say, to grind your knife and scissors, or to canvas your 
vote on Pehalf of the local labour member. 

If his story were believed, I fear you would have to 

your hand in your pocket,.for the owner is bound to 


You will find plenty of Englishmen, IstanDER, at the 

Brussels Exhibition, who, like yourself, 

Miniature can only speak their mother tongue, 

Liners. and you can get_along quite well 

notwithstanding. If you want to travel 

really comfortably, go by the South Eastern & Chatham 

Railway boat express from Charing Cross to Dover, then 

take one of the fine turbine steamers belonging to the 

Belgian State and cross to Ostend. From there it is 
under a two-hours’ train ride to Brussels. 

These Belgian boats do the crossing in just over three 
hours, and are fitted up most luxuriantly. In fact, they 
are like miniature liners. They all have the wireless 
telegraphy apparatus, and one of them, the Jan Breydel, 
has beerr built by the Belgian Government specially to 
commemorate the Brussels Exhibition of 1910. 

I believe you can get a return ticket, lasting fourteen 
days, for as little as 19s., but the S.E. & C. Railway 
Company at London Bridge, or the Secretary of the 
Belgian State Railways in Cannon Street, London, E.C., 
would be pleased to give you all particulars, 


Malaya, pow H. Sayers, £15; Ship's DOPE Dy: H.MS. Britannie, 
£9 23.; 8H. W ', GS. Regent, pet 
Captain Ramshaw, £2 7@. 3d; Steward Department, R.31.S. 
Carmania, per ¥. Stroud and H. Houghton £3 10s.; Mrs. R. 
fapiro, £1 2s.; J 

Nourse Mines, 
rand Commercial Exchange, £10;; Sports Committee of H.MS. 
coral £5; B.G.A. diege 


n can maintained if the claimant is proved to 
have been trespassing. A dog owner is also allowed to 
let his bow-wow loose about tho premises at night, without 
being run in for damages if it takes a chunk out of some 
nocturnal visitor’s leg. 


Rusty Key writes :—‘ During a recent holiday I entered 
an old-fashioned public-house, and 


— 


HL J. ©. is working in a telegraph construction gang on Penny while enjoying some refreshment, m ; , >. BI ts. 

the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway—a Makers. eye caught a very large key sus slat a ee ed pag on Frank Gerke, oe R. I 2. M41 

Base and gang composed of Britishers, Canadians, by a chain from a nail behind the bar. Fe wee haute, £1; Dartmouth Co-operative Children’s Fete, pet 
Foot. Grd Americans, “A short time ago,” | It had the appearance of extreme old age, ‘nM wim! 


he writes, “a debate arose between | rust-eaten that it roused my curiosity to know something 

the Britishers and Americans as to which was the most | of its history, picturing some dark dungeon it had ibly 
scientific game, baseball or football. One of the Yanks | opened in the dark and troublous past. With this idea 
referred the matter to a Canadian pa r—the Manrrosa | I asked the landlady a few questions about it. I learnt, 
Press, who sent him the following reply : with some surprise, the secret could not be divulged without 
“Dear Sir,—In reply to your letter of May 14th, | collecting » penny from me, 80 I placed one in a box kept 
baseball is generally considered to be the more scientific | for that purpose. ‘Then it was I learnt that the rust-eaten 
e of the two. There are eighty-six rules verning | venerable looking = was a fraud, & hollow fraud, for on 

the game of baseball and seventeen in football.—Yours | holding it in my hand I discovered it to be made of papier- 
truly, “Tug Sportiva Eprror.’ mache. The deception was unique, and many were the 
“Now, sir, I should like to hear your o inion."—— | pennies paid by strangers, who were almost sure to be 

I have no opinion on the matter at all, H. J. C., for the | deceived by its apparent age. But the fraud was put to 
simple reason that I don’t know what you mean by | the best of uses, its purpose was to help the local hospital ; 
* scientific.” If u mean “complicated,” as the | and so every time a curious one asked questions of it the 
Sporting Editor of the ManrroBa Free Press evidently | key would unlock the person’s pocket, and another penny 
thinks you do, his answer, I should say, is quite correct. | (sometimes more) would drop into the hospital box.’’—— 


Grand (P.W.) total, £2,970 9s. 73d. 
—————————————————————————— 
POUNDED 1871. 


THe OCEAN 


Accident and Guarantee - ° ° 
- « «= Corporation Limited. 


(Bmpowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 


Assets exceed £2,000,000. 


If, on the other hand, you mean which game has been| Very many thanks, Rusty Key; this is a splendid idea, Personal Accidents. ployers’ Liability. 
worked out and studied in the most elaborate manner, I} which could bo used to bring pennies to the Fresh Air Fidelity Guarantees. Fire and Burglary. 
Public Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 


should say there was nothing in it. Any game played | Fund. I have seen these sham keys exposed for sale in 
a living by professionals is bound to be taken in a | shops, but any mysterious article would do equally well, 


for Boiler and Lift Inspection and Insurance. 
thoroughly scientific spirit, in the sense that its ibilities | and we commend the idea to keepers of restaurants, hotels, 
are 

you 


HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. BC, 
RICHARD J. PAULL Generel Manager and Seordary. 


ly considered and provided for. I'm glad to hear | billiard saloons, or, indeed, ere in which people 
manage to get P. W. “out in the wilds,” and that | congregate. A broken sword, a fowl’s wishbone, or a torn 
you pass it on to other less fortunate pioneers, Good luck | and partly burnt Union Jack, should all of them excite 
to you all. curiosity, and bring pennies, | 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


Another Colonial Competition 
TRIPLETS 


The result of our first Colonial Competition has proved so 
.atisfactory, and the number of entries received has so greatly 
exeeeded even our most sanguine expectations, that we have 
decided to conduct another competition which, as before, shall be 
open only te readers living outside the British Isles. That 


includes, of course, readers living in foreign countries. 


HOW TRIPLETS ARE MADE. 


Here are examples which will show you at a; 
glance how to make “Triplets.” ‘lease note, 
that you must not use any of these examples : ' 


Colonials Would Like gf" Loyalty Without Cant 
When England Calls {gj™ We Come Eagerly 
Beneath The Flag (G9™ Thousands Bravely Fight 
Tom Goes Camping QQ" Gale Capsizes Tent 


WHAT TRIPLETS ARE. 
Tomakea‘* Triplet” you take any one of the four 
phrases of three words given in the first column 
below and add to it three additional words which 
begin with the same letters asthe worts of the 
phrase youhavechosen. Theseinitial letters may 
be used in any order you like, and should have 
some bearing on the phrase selected. It is the 

| three words you add that are called a “ Triplet.” 


What You Have To Dp. 


A little lower @own you-will (find four sets of 
three phrases, What we-want you todo is to take - 
these sets gf three words and think out three 
words having the letters giten as initials, in any 
ovler you bike. ‘The words thought out should 
form a sentence or phrase in themselves, and the 
prizes Will goto the senders of the ‘best three-word 

- aces, or phrases, or, as we have called them, 


“ TRIPLETS.” 


You may make your “ Triplet” from any of the 
given sets of letters, and remember it 13 not neces- 
sary to keep the letters in the order in which we 
place them. 

The examples given above, not for use, will 
show you how the initial letters of the phrases 
chosen may be transposed to suit your own 
convenience in making your “ Triplets.” 

In this competition the four phrases from which 
we want you tomake “ Triplets” are: 


Rules with which Competitors Must Comply. 


1.—When you have thought ont-a “Triplet” write it 


out-on a piece-ef paper, and add sopr:name and address 
on each piece of paper, then attach it-to a postal order for 
one.shéUing, and-placeit-in.an envelope addressed to the 
Editor, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, 
England. Yon may, if you like, send two different 
“Triplets” with one postal order for a shilling. If, 
however, you want tosend more than two “Triplets” 
you must attach a second postal order for a shilling 
when sending them in. A postal order for one shilling 
must be sent for every two “Triplets” you send. 
Mark your envelope “ Colonial No. 2” in the top left- 
hand corner. 

2.—All attempts must arrive on or before Monpar, 
DacemBER 19TH. Those arriving later will be disqualified. 


3.—The postal orders must be made payable to 
C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and should be crossed ‘‘ & Co.” 
in the manner shown on the first page. The-number of 
the postal order should also be written on the sheet of 
paper on which you have written your “ Triplets.” 
4.—The whole amount of prize money received will 
be divided amongst prizewinners by the Editor of 
Pearson's Weekly. : 
5.—Readers living in the British Isles, which includes 
those living in the Channel Isles and other British 
islands near the British coast, are not eligible to enter 
this competition. ‘ 
6.—The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard 
to the loss or non-delivery of any attempts submitted. 
7.—No correspondence will be entered into in conneec- 
tion with the competition. 


Cotontats Woutp Like 
Wuen Exciaxp Carts 
Beneath Tue Frac 
Tom Gors Campine 


Result of First Colonial Competition. 


C.P.E.—Charily furnishes “ excuses.” 
Gustavs Bouin, Alameda 48, Malaga, Spain. 


P.A.F.—Arbitration prevents friction. 


1 ut amount available for distribution in “ Triples’? was 
To each of the following a prize of £2 17a. has been 


aWarled: 
1.R.B—Imperialism re-unites Britons. 
D Pyxe Mercm, Winburg, South Africa. 
P.A.P.—Fathers abhor philanterers. 
S.:y L. Samugn, ¢.o. The Treasury, Kingston, Jamaica. 
J.4M.—Assiduity justifics munificence. 
roraL D.'Buage,-9th Company, A.O. Corps, Robert’s 
's 5 ..s, Pretoria, South Africa. 
O.P.E.—@haracter for ever. 


Australia. 
T.E.S.—Sunbaths easily taken. 


T. Watex, 10 Circular Road, Beaconsfield, South Africa. 


7 GIFTS OF &1 EACH. 
Broken: 8. B., P.O. Box 53, Heidelberg, Transvaal. 
Bronner, 3. B., 231 Visagie Street, Pretoria. 
Brown, BE. J., 4a Tor n Street, Kingston, Jamaica 
Davis, G. H., 11 Albért Road, Tambour’s Kloof, Cape Town. 


‘ ‘V. Bapsagsr, Forestville, South Australia. : wieienet. E. a, Ee res Goldmine, ba ce 1024, gobesies bere: 
° udd, e ” Company, Sn von en 
U.W.8.—Unsecn weapons—eubmarines. Newberry, Wiss K., 27 Married Quacters, Imtarfa, Malta, ”- 


T }, Hag, Mortimer Station, Cape Colony, S.A. 

: D.E.G.—Divide egregious gossips. 

<. A. ATWELL, Albert St., Forest Lodge, Sydney, N.S.W, 
. B.O.L.—Bounce often leads. 

| FP. Legsorr, Hillside, Kenegha Drift, Maclear, S.A. 


— 


6 GIFTS OF 0s. EACH. 


Allison, Mrs. L., Madras Volunteer Guards, Madras, India, 
Byazel, D. F., Waterworks, Orange River Colony, S.A. 
Hardcastle, G., P.O. Flagstaff, EB. Pondoland. 

Oliver, J. ¥., 38 Cuba Street, Palmerston North, New Zealand. 
Pasley, G. N., P.O. Box 439, Pretoria, South Africa, 


| UNG HOLIDaYs,t910-11.1 auaust. | SEPTEMBER. | OCTOBER. | NOVEMBER. | DECEMBER. ['"for'tne Wook. 
| ee | sf 
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H. D. Dawson, 34 Hanover Street, North Perth, Western 


You Mast Get 
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MAGAZINE 
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Now Sefling. Price 4d, 


O@ This Insurance Scheme covers any 
person travelling as a passenger in 


any part of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 
We pay any number of clatms in respect of 
each accident—not the first claim only. 

22,000 RAILWAY 
RAILWAY 
#100 cycuxa INSURANCE. 
£100 AEROPLANE 
503 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 


Thig Insurance holds good for $y. number of claims of 
£2,000 each—not for one oot. &2,000 a uarauteed by 
BH) N ACCIDENT AND QUARANTEE ORPORATION. 
LEM , 86 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.U., to whoin notices 
ef cjaim, under the following conditions, must be s@it within seven 
dass to the.above address. 
ae paid by ap lag Corepra tion He the legal 
Tepresentative o y person killed by an acce 
£2,000 dent in Great Britain or Ireland to the passenger 
aes it ae in ene the eecaentd was travelling as a 
pasie including post-office servants in railway sorting vans), 
and who, at the time of.such accident, had in his, or her, OSse~BioN, 
the Leuranee Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it is, 
mith his, or ber, usual signature, written in ink or pencil, on the 
epace provided at the foot. This paper pay be left at his, or her, 
Dlace of abode, go long as the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED O, that the said sum shall be paid to the legal 
representative of -euch person injured, should death result from 
such accident<within three calendar months thereafter, and that 
notice of the accident be given within three days of its occurrenca 

In the event of a nm, Rot being a railway servant 

en.duty, nor a suicide, nor engaged in an iliezal act, 

& | 00 having the curreat number of Pearson's Weekly on hin, 

er her, at the time of being killed by a railway a.ii- 

dent in-the United Kingdom, although not by an accident io uni 

train in whieh he, or she, may be travelling as a passenger, the 

legal representative of the Will receive the eum of ONE 

BUND POUNDS, whether the-coupon be signed or not. pro 

vided -nofice in every case be given to Tae Octan ACCIDENT (50 

Guaganves Conrogation, Limitsp, 36-to 44 Moorgate Street, Iondun, 
EC., wie seven days from eccurrence of the accident __ 

One Randred Pounds wilj-be paid to the legal representative 
ef-any cyctist who seets-his death by accident while actually riding 
a.cycle, provided that deceased at the time of such accident had in 
hie, or her, ion, the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the 
ee in which it is, with his, or her, usual signature, wriiten 

k oF » @D the space provided at the foot, and that och 
eecu thin twenty-four hours thereafter, and that note wis 
given of euch accident to the said Corporation at above addr-s 
Within three days of its occurrence, This paper may be left at his. 
or her, place of abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 

One Mundred Pounds will be paid to the legal represents! se 
of oi rag dying as the direot sole result of injuries inflict t 
upon -bim (or her) within the United Kingdom by a falling 4 

jane, PROVIDED that death occurs within twenty-four hours fi 


tha oceres of the injories, that he (or she) shall prior te 1! 
accident have signed this Coupon Insurance Ticket In the si.’ 
provided at foot, that he (or she) shall not at the time be on |'¢ 


areoplane nor engaged in aeronautics, and that notice of the 
accident be given to the Corporation within three daya of 18 
occurrence. ae 

The above conditions are the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds good for the current week of issue only, and 
entities the holder to the benefit of. and is subject to the conditions 
of, the ** Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, 
Act,"" 1890. Risks Nos. 2 and 3. 

The Purchase of this Publication fe admitted to be the p': 
of s Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of the ‘ 
be seen at the office of this Journal, or of the said cor;- 

No person can recover on more than one Coupon Insuran. « 
Bee ae HSS Say pate desi 
° v je - a 
WEDELY. , aay welve.months’ enh 


he newsagent's receint ! 
ondou, WC. a 


Sigmar o.oo. ce eee cceceeeeeeeee 


Available irom 9 a.m, Thursday, Aueasiis& 9 1"). 
youll midaight, Friday, August 26:1, 19)! 
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For the man— 


- © 

» who must face the strenuous life of the geenent day, Fry’: s Cocoa is a fortification 4 
against fag. He should drink it each morning before leaving home. The wonian | 
as 


also, with her daily duties, whatever these ‘may be, should drink this - sustaining 


ry 


beverage regularly. 
Because Fry’ s Cocoa stimulates and gives energy ‘it is the ideal Cosen: for the man 


and the wean. 


s. 


J : Pure Concentrated 


Bm. _Patronised by H.M. the QUEEN OF SWEDEN. : een eh Sane 
ar QF GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. { 4 r ' : 55 
a8 THIS te pag ei Bt dag is made . 

ee lt torward ‘DU ay rae ooh V AS E. : | N E 
‘ ~ WOVEN REVERSIBLE vit 6 __ 
Fi Oh eee | HAIR - TONIC 


“LETS : THE HAIR GROW. 


HAT’S the secret of ite neve success. It lets the hair grov 
~ forcing, .massaging,. or other scalp gymmastioa need be performed 
“Vaseline” Hair Tonio. It jets the bar. 
removing all obatructions, by -killing ali harmful germ life. It penetrates the 
and gets right. down to the roots of the chited op follicles, and frees the | 
hair, so that it can Aght. through. a 


“Vaseline” Hair Tonio is unlike any other preparatio: 
for the hair. It is a reat hair fertiliser, and is to the hair what sunii,!:: 
plant life It is both a skin and hair food. 


“Vaseline” Halr Tonio is a liquid preparation ¢ 
perfumed, and is absolutely safe under all circumstances. It i 
Best Hair Tonic because it removes the actual source of trouble in the =c: 
fets the hair grow. Sold in bottles, Prices: 4/«, 2/-, and 8/- pe 
¥f not obtainable. locally, a trial bottle will be sent,.Post Free, to any 2: 


all 
Cc 
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“TESTIMONIALS. 


* ‘Tyzee View Villa, St. i Halens Isle of Wight. ms cam Cottage, W. Farnham, Surrey 
ae with the two arpet bey a rea] ki Hodgson & Bone, for vending the Pra tential “the United Kingdom upon receipt of Postal Order. 
of So her above 6E8 oo Sree eed an oe me guinea 
SALE PRICE F. HODGSON @ SONS, CITY OF LEEDS, sref}|  pnge—a DESORIPTIVE PAMPHLET, EXPLAINING THE USES OF ALL TT 


offering this week 10 bales of Large Axminster “VASELINE” PREPA eanv ICATIO®: 
Pile Hearthrugs. Very heavy (weight 6lbs.) Strong eins ‘ae aa =e i aaeacaaiial 


make. Size, fully six feet long by three feet wide, in 
the very choicest of Turkey colours and designs. Price. 
G/11. each—any colour wanted sent—bargain. 


SATISFACTION QUARANTEED OR MONEY € 
WILLINGLY RETURNED, UHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING 


at Bargain Catalogues of Carpets,.Hearthrugs, ag 8 
"Quilts, Table Li is, Bedstead 1 leu ume, biaaiets, Curtains, Be 
f when wri s, Gvermantels Lfrsreums 42 ‘Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.0. 


if, when writing, you oe han on Pearson’s Wee: 


Al F, HODGSON & SONS fect.0.%) Menon terran WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS 


ag” Communications respecting Advertisements. should be pom to-the ‘Advertisoment-Dapartmont, i PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Offions, HENWIETIA STREET. 12" 


[ent 


The word “ Vaseline” is the Registered Trade Mark of the 


bil ks 


